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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
TO HAVE NOTED LEADERS 
IN STOKOWSKI’S ABSENCE 


Fritz Reiner, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Willem Mengelberg, 
Frederick Stock, Sir Thomas Beecham, Pierre Monteux 
and Possibly Arturo Toscanini to Wield Baton as 
Guest Conductor—Ernest Schelling to Direct 
Children’s Concerts. 

PuiLapeLpHiA, Pa.—The directors of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association announce that the conductors for the 
coming season will be Fritz Reiner, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Willem Mengelberg, Frederick Stock, Sir Thomas Beech- 
am and Pierre Monteux. The association is negotiating 
with Arturo Toscanini, and although it has not yet been 
possible to arrange for his appearance, it is hoped 
that this may be done. These conductors, who have 
been engaged to preside during the leave of absence 
of Leopold Stokowski, have been chosen with his 
advice and. approval. 

<The directors, in making public the names of the 
guest conductors, desire to acknowledge the coopera- 
tion of other orchestra associations in making these 
engagements possible. The Cincinnati Orchestra 
Association has courteously released Fritz Reiner, 
the Detroit and Chicago associations have given their 
approval to the engagement of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Frederick Stock, the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam has released both Pierre Monteux 
and Willem Mengelberg for certain dates, and the 
Philharmonic Society of New York has given its 
consent to both Mengelberg and Toscanini. 

Fritz Reiner will conduct the concerts from the 
beginning of the season up to and including the New 
York concert of January 3. Pierre Monteux will 
preside over the orchestra from the first of February 
until the end of the season. During the month of 
January Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Willem Mengelberg, 
Frederick Stock and Sir Thomas Beecham will ap- 
pear in the order named. The negotiations with 
Arturo Toscanini provide that, if it is possible for 
him to conduct, the dates will be sometime during 
the last half of the season. 

Owing to the absence of Leopold Stokowski, the 
directors have considered it wise to eliminate the 
annual western tour. It is their hope to substitute 
for this, in the last week of April, a choral and or- 
chestral festival of approximately four concerts. 

This festival will present certain great choral and 
orchestral works and eminent soloists. 

The children’s concerts will be conducted by Ernest 
Schelling, who acts in a similar capacity for the New 
York Philharmonic and Boston Symphony orches- 
tras. Schelling conducted the last pair of children’s 


concerts during the past season. B. 


Robin Hood at Hollywood Bowl 
Los AnGeLes, Cat.—For three nights, June 14, 
16 and 18, the Hollywood Bowl, in which for weeks 
special stage settings have been under construction, 


L. E. Behymer’s huge production of Robin Hood 
was given to capacity audiences. This popular light 
opera has probably never before been given on such 
a stupendous scale. The scenery, lighting and all 
mechanical effects were perfectly handled. The mu- 
sical score, which is most pleasing, was under the 
direction of Lou Gottschalk, conductor. Leslie 
3righam, as Will Scarlet, and George Kunkle, as 
the sheriff, were notably good. Sidney Bracy, as 
Sir Guy, has the gift for eccentric comedy, which 
extends to his dansing. Sidney Jarvis, as Little 
John, and Russ Powell, as Friar Tuck, were vocally 
quite a surprise and were equally good dramatically. 
Vernon Stiles played the title role and showed a 
fine sense of dramatic values as well as being vo- 
cally adequate. Marjorie Dodge, as Maid Marian, and 
Leotta Lepske, as Allan a-Dale, were both effective, and 
Dot Farley, of motion picture fame, proved equally suc- 
cessful in the role of Dame Durden. Ruth Golden as Anna- 
bel added zest to the secondary romance. B. H. 


Peabody Conservatory to Confer Degrees 

An important announcement contained in the annual re- 
port issued by Harold Randolph, director of the Peabody 
Conservatory, is that the 


in any language. 
Tekniklavier invented, financed and put out for sale. 
her worthwhile accomplishments include the writing of 250 picces 
and studies for grades one to six, these being 
to furnishing teachers attractive material in 
correct technical principles. 

sively with her pupils, showing 


Johns Hopkins University, candidates for degree of 
bachelor of science at the University may offer among 
their electives certain prescribed courses given at the 
Conservatory, for which credit will be given. Mr. 
Randolph's report shows that 2,863 pupils were enrolled in 
the winter term just completed, and they represented thirty 
states. The year was one of the most successful in the 
school’s history. The series last season ranked high for the 
renown of the visiting artists, who included Felix Salmond, 
cellist; Ernest Hutcheson, Harold Bauer and Walter Giese- 
king, pianists; The English Singers; Carl Flesch, violinist ; 
and Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. 


Celebrated guest artists 
will be featured again this year. 
Summer Opera at Willow Grove 


There has been much discussion on the possibility of a sum- 
mer season of opera at Willow Grove Park, Willow Grove, 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, 


director of the Virgil Piano Conservatory in New York and author 
of the Virgil Method, which is considered by many authorities on 
music to contain the soundest principles and exercises for develop- 
ing accuracy and playing ability that have been published anywhere - 
Mrs. Virgil also is responsible for having the 
In addition, 


Mrs. Virgil also 
the results 


Pa., during 1928. That there is a demand for opera is ap- 
parent, but the prohibitive cost involved is undoubtedly one 
of the outstanding reasons that it has not been given in that 
locality in the past. However, Meyer Davis hopes to relieve 
the situation by providing summer opera at Willow Grove 
at popular prices. The only thing which could prevent this, 
according to Mr. Davis, would be a lack of interest on the 
part of those who should ordinarily be most interested in 
such an event. 


written with a view 
which to apply the 
has travelled exten- 
of her instruction. 


CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA 
SEASON OPENS WITH THE 
JEWELS OF THE MADONNA 


Even Standing Room at a Premium on Opening Night— 
Musical Director Van Grove and Manager Miller 
Win Lion’s Share of Credit for Fine 
Performance—Carmen, Too, Surpasses 
All Expectations. 

_ CINCINNATI, Onto.—Even standing room was at a prem 
ium on the opening night of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera, 
June 20, and if this is to be taken as a prophecy for the 
rest of the performance the season will prove to be the 
banner one in the seven years of the summer opera in 
Cincinnati. Not only does the audience enjoy opera but the 
fine efforts of the business manager, Charles G 
Miller, and music director, Isaac Van Grove, receive 
enthusiastic support. Producing the Jewels of the 
Madonna, an opera which necessitates splendid sing 
ers and an augmented chorus, was a task that did 
not daunt these men. New scenery was built, addi- 
tional choristers trained, the cast chosen, and the 

result met with unanimous approval. 

None of the artists assembled could have essayed 
the highly dramatic part of Maliella as successfully 
as Mabel Sherwood, whose histrionic ability created 
a fiery and tempestuous role in which her high lyric 
tones were unusually good. Forrest Lamont, as 
Gennaro, was in excellent voice and his keen ap 
preciation of artistic effects again won him all the 
honors. Joseph Royer, whom Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
devotees are happy to welcome after a year's absence, 
again proved himself a capable and artistic singer, 
sharing honors with Lamont. Constance Eberhard, 
a newcomer, has a rich contralto voice of pleasing 
quality, and a good stage presence. Her appearance 
in other roles affording her a better opportunity is 
eagerly awaited. Natale Cervi, an old favorite with 
Zoo Opera audiences, was warmly welcomed, and a 
group of local singers won much applause—Fenton 
C. Pugh as Biasco, the Scribe, Lydia Dozier, Idella 
Banker and Tecla Richert. This performance also 
introduced Charles Hathaway and Albert Mahler, 
two new singers who give much promise in character 
parts. 

CARMEN A so DELIGHTS 

Carmen, ever a favorite, was the second offering 
of this first week, and most eagerly did the audience 
accept it. The title role was entrusted to Irene 
Pavloska, whose voice and dramatic interpretation 
won the enthusiastic acclaim of the audience which 
greatly enjoyed her lovely voice and her vivid por 
trayal of the part. Nina Pugh Smith, of the Times 
Star, commented: “In presenting Ralph Errole, a 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, in the role of Don Jose, 
the Zoo Opera people played a trump ace. Mr 
Errole’s voice is not only rarely fine, but in addition 
he is an artist. Not even the most celebrated tenors 
singing Don Jose have excelled Mr. Errole when 
singing the duet with Micaela during the first act.” 
Cara Ginna, Cincinnati’s beldved soprano, who each 
summer returns from France and Italy with addi 
tional honors in her laurel wreath, sang Micaela for 
which she is especially well fitted both as to beauty 
and voice. Louis Johnen, ‘another Cincinnati singer, 
gave evidence of his fine baritone voice as Morales 
Herbert Gould sang Zuniga admirably and on 
Wednesday evening won great applause in the role 
of Escamillo which on the opening night was splen 
didly sung by Royer who seems especially fitted for 
it. Mahler and Cervi handled the roles of the 
smugglers well, and Lydia Dozier and Tecla Richert 
were vivacious gypsies. 

Van Grove has the able support of Louis Raybaut 
again as stage manager and of an orchestra com 
posed of members of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. The chorus includes a nucieus from the Chicago 
Opera, and the opening performances augur well for the 
season, M. D 


To Complete Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
According to a cable from Vienna to the New York 
Times representatives of a New York musical concern have 
started plans to have the unfinished symphony of Schubert 
completed before the centenary of his death next year. The 
cable states that an inter 





institution will confer de- 
grees on its students in 
the future. This will be 
done to meet the growing 
importance attached to 
degrees by academic and 
state authorities, it is 
stated. To make these 
degrees possible, a four- 
year course has been ar- 
ranged. There will be 
three classifications—aca- 
demic, theoretical and ap- 
plied, covering piano, or- 
gan, violin, and voice. It 
has also been decided to 
give advanced credit to 
students passing examina- 
tions showing that they 
have completed work be- 
yond that required for 
entrance. Under an ar- 
rangement between the 
Conservatory and the 


nate holders of tickets. 


audience. 


management was perfect. 





ANDREA CHENIER OPENS RAVINIA 


Ravinia.—The opening of Ravinia, on Saturday evening, 
and musical season. Andrea Chenier, with a star cast, was the initia 
the Ravinia Opera Company, served to his innumerable patrons. 
seat in the house had been reserved, and though a sudden change o 2 
wraps a necessity, the enthusiasm of the multitude outside the theater was as noticeable as that of the more fortu- 
dded greatly to his reputation as a singer and actor. 
Having lost a great deal in avoirdupois since last year he looked the juvenile French martyr poet and he voiced the 
part so well as to,call only for superlatives. Happy is an Opera Company that has in its rostrum such tenors as 
are found at Ravinia, as, after all is said and done, tenors are the main pillars o 
won the lion’s share in the success of the night. 
best and when in such vocal form she is supreme. 
She has brains, personality and savoir faire. 
of weight since last seen here and he has gained as much in vocal volume. 
here which understands beautiful singing. The balance of the cast was superb, in 
singers as Bourskaya, Mojica, D’Angelo, Swarthout, Ananian, Defrere, Paltrinieri. 
directed a performance entirely to his credit and that of the company. Chorus a 
A glorious night for all concerned! 


Giovanni Martinelli in the title rdle a 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


OPERA SEASON to the 


June 25, marks the beginning of the summer social 
1 bill that Louis Eckstein, general director of 
For weeks in advance of the opening night every 
f wind from south to north made coats and 


f any opera company. Martinelli 
Elisabeth Rethberg, she of the luscious soprano, sang her very 
Then, too, Rethberg has more than her voice to win the 
Giuseppe Danise, popular baritone, has lost a great deal 
He made a big hit with the public 
b, including in minor roles such fine 
Papi, from the conductor’s pit, 
nd orchestra were excellent; stage 
(Signed) RENE DEVRIES. 


national committee wil! 
award a prize of $10,000 
composer 
comes nearest to the 
genius of the great mas 
ter in completing the 
work. Another $10,000 
is offered to the others 
competing. Franz Schalk, 
director of the Vienna 
Opera: Alex. Wunderer, 
director of the Philhar 
monic; A. H. Washburn, 
American Minister; 
Chancellor Seipel and a 
score of other notables 
make up the Austrian 
committce to work with 
an American and nine 
other committees in de 
ciding the awards. The 
contest opens in Septem 
ber and 


spring. 


who 


closes in the 











MUNICH 
Festival this 
of the 

There 


Munich was chosen as the seat of the Bach 
season for the first time since the foundation 
Bachgesellschaft twenty-seven years ago. 

may be a certain significance in the fact that Ba- 
varia’s capital, with its overwhelmingly Catholic population, 
had so long been excluded from this honor; but if there has 
ever been any real prejudice in this direction it surely must 
have been dispelled after the splendid reception the Society 
accorded by state and city authorities and by Munich's 
and friends of music 
Prime Minister 
honor, which included the minister of education, the 
mayor of the city and a number of high state officials. 
Munich’s musical public showed its appreciation and interest 
by a large attendance of the numerous musical events and 
the Munich newspapers devoted much valuable space to the 
festive event. So, all in all, Munich has proven itself an 
eager and worthy host to the New Bach Society and a suc- 
cessful propagator of its high aims. 


Neu 


was 
musicians 
The Bay committee of 


afian headed the 


also 


Funps Nrepep ror MAINTAINING Bacn’s BirtTHPLAC! 


The festival began with a meeting of the Neue Bachgesell 
in th beautiful hall of the former Royal Residence 
under the presidency of the eminent theologian, Dr. Smend. 
The report on the present membership and the precarious 
financial condition of the society had a somewhat depressing 
effect, and although no direct appeal was made, it became 
evident during the course of discussion that the present situa- 
tion of the Bachgesellschaft is precarious, and that one of 
its chief aims, the maintenance and enlargement of the Bach 
House in Eisenach, can hardly be realized without .a con 
siderable growth of membership. The motives of the So- 
ciety are pure, unselfish, and for the benefit of all who are 
willing and able to rise above the sordid things of life. May 
its unspoken appeal find the response it deserves! 


schaft 


BacHIAN INSTRUMENTS 


A practical demonstration of the value of using the orig® 
inal instruments for which Bach wrote, and which is advo- 
cated by the Society, was provided in the first choral con- 
cert. It was a performance of the Actus Tragicus and the 
Magnificat, where old gambas together with the prominent, 
characteristic sound of high trumpets, without doubt added 
considerably to the enrichment and beauty of color. The 
small and finely cultivated chorus of the Bachverein did ex- 
ellent work here, as well as in the eight-voiced double 
chorus, Sing “4 the Lord a New Song. Not quite within the 
spirit and style of classic interpretation, however, was a cer 
tain tendency sonusie sentimentality on the part of the con- 
ductor. Among the soloists, Marcella Craft. Georg Maikl 
and Heinrich Rehkemper proved themselves particularly ef- 
ficient and pleasing. 

After the concert a reception by the city authorities was 
given in the rooms of the quaint old city hall, where the 
entire gathering were the guests of the city of Munich 


ANTIQUATED TEXTS 


was devoted to a matinee at the 
Berbe rich and his Cathedral 


The following morning 
Odeon, where Prof. Ludwig 
Choir gave a spirited performance of the Missa Brevis in 
A major. The choice was not a particularly happy one, 
this work, being but a conglomeration of odd cantata 
lacks continuity and homogeneity of spiritual and 
musical thought, though the profound and touching Christe 
Eleison seems to justify a performance The Missa was 
succeeded by a splendid pe de sg = of the Congratulation 
Cantata, the Choice of He 3ach had dispatched 
to Dresden together with his title of 
Court Composer, and which contains an elaboration of sev 
eral numbers from his Christmas Cantata. The text of this 
work is impossible for 
century taste and often results in unintentional 
humor. The were again Marcella Craft, Elisabeth 


Rothhaller, Georg Maikl and Heinrich Rehkemper 


since 


sections, 


rcules, which 
application for the 


otherwise immensely enjoyable quite 
twentieth 
soloists 
concert was supplied by the Konzertgesell- 
opening number, the so-called 
itata, also suffers from a text that 
arable strain upon modern thought 
Sentences like “The authorities are a 
God's own image,” give voice to 
these days is provocative of 


orgesang. The 


almost unl 

ial conception 
from God, indeed, are 
sentiment, which 





MUSICAL COURIER 
FIFTEENTH BACH FESTIVAL HELD IN MUNICH 


Some Fine Performances—Old Instruments Enhance the Music—Unintentional Humor—Next Festival in Cassel 


grim humor. The large chorus of the Konzertgesellschaft, 
in point of precision and phrasing, was commendable, and if 
the performance did not quite escape becoming tiresome, it 
was due to the preference of the conductor, Hanns Rohr, for 
extremely monotonous dynamics. Rohr was much more suc- 
cessful in his really impressive interpretation of the Ode of 
Mourning. A striking example of highly characteristic and 
almost modern orchestration in this work is the imitation of 
bells with lutes and gambas in conjunction with the regular 
orchestra. The program also gave Emanuel Gatscher an 
opportunity to prove his skill as organist in a splendid per- 
formance of the Canonic Variations on the hymn, Vom 
Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her, and also to prove the an- 
tiquity and inadequacy of the Odeon organ. 


Artistic CLIMAX 


The third day was given over to the performance of 
chamber and orchestral music by Bach, and this was with- 
out doubt the artistic climax of the entire festival. Christian 
Dobereiner, a local musician with a remarkable knowledge 
of Bach’s chamber music, its style and most suitable instru- 
mental means of interpret ation, had selected a fine and in- 
teresting program, in the performance of which he took 
leading part. His highly artistic and gratifying oie verlag 
ance of the G minor sonata for viola da gamba left a deep 
and lasting impression, rivalled only by Anna _ Erler- 
Schnaudt’s very emotional, though unsentimental, rendition 
of the aria, Liebt, ihr Christen, in der Tat. with the accom- 
paniment of oboe d’amore and gamba. The most perfect 
possible interpretation of classical chamber music was 
achieved in this instance. 

The program also comprised three Brandenburg con- 
certos. The one in B flat major is of a particularly sombre 
and sonorous color (there are no E strings employed) and 
contains an indescribably beautiful adagio, one of Bach's 
most sublime inspirations. A striking contrast was effected 
with the performance of the G major concerto, a bright and 
happy piece, full of glorious sound emanating from the 
triple-divided violins, violas and cellos. To a still higher 
climax of triumphant sound led the ae aed concerto 
in F major, perfectly performed and exciting the liveliest 
interest and admiration. What Dobereiner may lack in tech- 
nical perfection as an orchestral leader he amply makes up 
for by his evident devotion to a beloved cause and by his 
fine musical reasoning. 

A second chamber music concert was given by the State 
Academy of Music in the hall of the former Royal Resi- 
dence. It brought to light a curiosity, namely, a suite in 
D major for viola pomposa, which, although excellently 
mastered by Joseph Diselez, failed to find favor on account 
of the almost provokingly nasal sound of the instrument. 
August Schmid-Linder, a Bach player par excellence, plaved 
the C minor Partita, Felix Berber the G minor sonata for 
violin solo, and Li Stadelmann some preludes and fugues 
from the Well-Tempered Clavichord upon the harpsichord 
The Chorus of the Academy gave a fine performance of the 
eight-voiced motet, Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf. 


Tue Passion oF St. JoHN 


The grand finale of the Bach festival was the perform- 
ance of the Passion of St. John by the Teachers’ Choral 
Union and the opera orchestra under the particularly inspir- 
ing leadership of Hans Knappertsbusch. A certain tendency 
toward superficial dynamic effects was sufficiently offset by 
the fervor with which the spirit of the sublime work was in- 
terpreted. Among the soloists Heinrich Rehkemper, Henny 
Wolf, and most of all Luise Willer, excelled, whereas -the 
singer of the part of the Evangelist proved a keen. disap- 
pointment. The orchestra, augmented by the addition of 
some old instruments, reached a rare standard of perfection 
in precision as well as in quality of sound. 

Though, like all music festivals on a large scale, with a 
great number of performers of unequal ability, this Bach 
festival was not without its weak points, it nevertheless 
proved to be a decided success as a whole. and left the im- 
pression that the spirit which prompted it was indeed the 
spirit of great art. 

An especially pleasing event for the participants in the 
festival was an outing to the beautiful Starnberg Lake, 
situated almost at the foot of the Bavarian Alps. A festive 
performance at the opera of the Meistersinger proved a 





THE OLD CITY HALL IN MUNICH 
where the chamber music concerts of the fifteenth Bach festival were held. 


June 30, 1927 


tion conclusion to the fifteenth gathering of the zealous 
Bach Sociefy.. Its next festival is to take place in Cassel. 
ALBERT NOELTE. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











Younc AMERICAN BariToNE ENGAGED IN LUCERNE 
Municu.—Karl Oliver, a talented young American singer, 
has just been engaged as leading baritone at the Opera in 
Lucerne, Switzerland, for the rdles of Sebastiano (Tiefland), 
Gerard (Andréa Chénier ), Don Giovanni, etc. Oliver is a 


KARL OLIVER, 


young American baritone, who has been engaged for the 
Lucerne Opera. 

former pupil of Charles White of Boston and finished his 

vocal studies with E. Preuse, Munich. 


Scottish COoMPETITIVE FEsTIvALs 
EpINBuRGH.—The bulk of the Scottish Competitive Musi- 
cal Festivals are now over for another year. Glasgow 
aroused the greatest amount of enthusiasm. The entries in 
the Edinburgh Festival were well above the average, but 
local singers and organizations were conspicuous by their 
absence, and the audiences have never before been so meagre 
as they were on this occasion. Interest in competitive fes- 
tivals in the cities at least seems to be decidedly waning. 
EpinsurcH To Hear FLorow’s MARTA 
EprnpurcGH.—The Edinburgh Opera Company has an- 
nounced its program for next spring. It will include Verdi’s 
Aida and Flotow’s Marta, and rehearsals will start early in 
the autumn. E, C. Hedmondt will again be the producer. 
W. S. 
Niivus Succeeps HeEcER 
ViennaA.—Rudolf Nilius, formerly a cellist, and for the 
past few years conductor of the Konzertverein’s Sunday 
“Pops” (also of the Oratorio Society), has been appointed 
director of the Tonkiinstler Orchestra. Last season the post 
was in the joint hands of Clemens Krauss, Knappertsbusch 
and Robert Heger, and their predecessor in this position was 
Furtwangler. P, 
Craupio ArrAu Wins ConTEST 
Geneva.—Claudio Arrau, age twenty-four, who came out 
first at the International Competition of Pianists here, gave a 
recital at the Reformation. He is gifted with remarkable 
technical qualities, and won a great success. G. 
MoISsEIWITSCH AN EXTENSIVE TRAVELER 
Lonvon.—Moiseiwitsch is surely one of the most traveled 
artists of the present day. He returned from the completion 
of a long contract in the United States only to sail for an 
extended tour of the Far East, visiting Java, Japan, China, 
Strait Settlements, Malay States, Burmah, Honolulu, etc., 
which will last until October next. He began his tour at 
satavia on June 25. M. S 
WEINGARTNER’S FAREWELL 
VieENNA.—A rousing farewell was given Felix Weingart- 
ner by the members of the Vienna Staatsoper and the Phil- 
harmonic. The singers of the Opera honored their cele- 
brated guest conductor with a little ceremony on the stage of 
the house, after Weingartner had conducted his last per- 
formance, Tristan and Isolde. The Philharmonic gave a 
hig banquet in honor of the conductor who had led this or- 
chestra for nineteen years—the longest record in the history 
of the old orchestra, next to Hans Richter. Both here and 
at his farewell concert, a performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth, Weingartner made a speech in which he promised not 
forsake Vienna’s concert halls completely, notwithstand- 
ing his new activities at Bale. 


E1cuty AppLicATIONS FoR ONE Post 

Municn.—A successor for Carl Bohm, who has been ap- 
nointed General Music Director in Darmstadt, has been 
found in Paul Schmitz, at the present time one of the con- 
ductors at the opera in Stuttgart. Schmitz, who was 
formerly a pianist and as such has also traveled in America, 
is a pupil of Furtwangler. On the occasion of his two guest 
performances in Munich he conducted The Flying Dutchman 
and Aida, and left a most favorable impression, which re- 


(Continued om page WO) 
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SCHENKER ANALYSIS 


by Henriette Michelson. 








So much has. been said and written of late about Bee- 
thoven’s genius, and yet most of this comment is of a kind 
to leave us doubtful as to whether it has contributed in any 
way to a greater understanding of his works. Music, as 
everyone admits today, is more than an appeal to the emo- 
tions. It is also a science, and each work has a structure 
which, aside from its inspirational source, has a definite 
character, a peculiar stamp that sets it off from any other. 
Therefore, it is of supreme importance to learn what are 
the special characteristics of the 
works of the masters and thereby to 
realize why they are great works of 


t. 
These are the problems which Dr. 





Heinrich Schenker of Vienna has 

considered in his analyses of 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and 

many of the sonatas, as well as vari- 

ous compositions of other masters. 

He has attempted to arrive at certain 

fundamental laws that he believes to 

be inherent in all great music. Fur- 

thermore, he directs his inquiry 

toward those elements in music which are supplied by nature, 
to discover how the great masters have transformed this 
material, first into a system and then into an art. The title 
of his book is Der Tonwille. 

To the interpretative artist it may be of vital importance 
to realize, as Dr. Schenker makes plain, that one of the chief 
characteristics of Beethoven’s First Sonata (Ex. 1) is that 
the important tones of the.melodic line, throughout the first 
movement, fall on either the weak measures of the phrase 
or the weak beats of the measure. The effect of this de- 
vice is to give those parts an added hesitant character. This 


characteristic may be traced in many very subtle details, the 
knowledge of which greatly enriches one’s appreciation of 
the organic fibre of the composition. 


In his analyses it is Schenker’s custom to reduce a com- 
position to a skeleton in which the voice leading of the two 
outer voices always follows the laws of counterpoint, the 
middle voices also falling into line. Even the skeleton of a 
symphony is reduced by him to a simple contrapuntal scheme 
of which the melodic or upper line and harmonic or lower 
line carry the chief burden. The modulatory scheme in such 
an analysis is built on a large plan, and many so-called modu- 
lations often prove to be either passing harmonies or the har- 
monic working out of a scale step. 

All that happened in the first 
eight measures of the Waldstein 
Sonata (Ex. 2), according to 
Schenker, is a progression from the 
tonic to the dominant—the bass line 





£ 
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moving down along the chromatic scale. Also in the C 
minor Prelude of the first book of the Well Tempered 
Clavichord, Bach, according to this method of analysis, in- 
stead of modulating into many keys, has merely passed 
through the various harmonic scale steps—VI, V, IV, III— 
and preceded each of these steps by its own dominant, a 
device that is commonly used in music. Illuminating ex- 
amples of this kind are to be found in any number in Dr. 
Schenker’s writings. The advantage of such a form of 
analysis may be tested by anyone willing to make the effort. 

To Schenker there are elements at work in music with 
which only the intuitive power of true genius can wrestle. 
He has dedicated himself to the discovery and formulation of 
the laws which underlie these elemental forces. 





AACHEN HEARS NINETY-SIXTH NETHER-RHENISH FESTIVAL 


No Longer a Necessity—A Liszt “Premiere”—Disappointing Novelties—A Fine Hugo Wolf Performance. 


AACHEN.—This year’s Nether-Rhenish Music Festival was 
held early in June in Aachen, where, alternating with Diis- 
seldorf and Cologne, it has been given in rotation for the 
last ninety-six years. Of late, however, a question has arisen 
in the minds of some people as to whether this annual ef- 
fort is any longer justified; whether, in these days of con- 
stant interchange of musical ideas throughout the country, 
this old custom has not outlived its usefulness. 

Certainly there was nothing this year, with the excep- 
tion of Braunfels’ Great Mass, which opened the festival, 
to distinguish it from the ordinary run of concerts. The 
Mass has already been discussed in detail on the occasions 
of its world premiere in Cologne and first performance in 
Berlin. This time interest was heightened by the presence, 
at the conductor’s desk, of the composer himself, whose 
power of suggestion brought out the ecstatic character of 
the work to the full. Once more the excellent qualities 
of the soloists, Amalia Merz-Tunner, Hilde Ellger, Ventur 
Singer and Heinrich Rehkemper, were sharply defined, and 
the children’s chorus sang their exacting part with fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm. ae 

The rest of the performances were under the direction of 
Dr. Peter Raabe, a careful and thorough conductor, who 
devoted himself to the somewhat mixed program with tire- 
less energy and enthusiasm. Philipp Jarnach’s Sinfonia 
Brevis in one movement, for full orchestra (written in 1919) 
made a very good impression, although it does not come 
up to some of the composer’s later works, especially those 
for chamber music. 

ErpMANn’s Discovery 

An Intermezzo and Rondo for piano and orchestra by an 
unknown composer called Leopold Beck, was the first of 
the novelties to be introduced. Eduard Erdmann, who 
played it, was also the discoverer who brought it to light, 
for he found the manuscript in the house of some friends 
with whom the composer had left it. This mysterious Beck, 
said to have been born in Olmiitz in 1883, according to re- 
port gave up music later in life to go to Africa as a mis- 
sionary, since when no one has heard of him. Perhaps the 
unusual circumstances surrounding the piece caused Erd- 
mann to over-estimate it, for while it is written with a 
flowing facility, it is the work of a dilettant. [According to 
a plausible rumor “Leopold Beck,” like Hofmann’s 
“Dvorsky,” is a mere foil for the youthful indiscretion of a 
now famous composer and pianist.—Ed.] 

A PLEASANT SURPRISE 

A premiére of quite different calibre was Liszt’s Malédic- 
tion for piano and orchestra, which came as a grateful sur- 
prise. It is a posthumous work which has only recently 
been published in its present form. In the hands of that 
masterly pianist, Eduard Erdmann, the extraordinarily dif- 
ficult piano part created an overwhelming effect. 

The all-too-generous program also included two works 
by Hugo Wolf, Elfenlied, for female chorus, soprano and 
orchestra, and Feuerreiters, for mixed chorus and orchestra. 
The performance of both works showed the results of 
careful rehearsal in the perfect precision of orchestra and 
chorus, and subsequent transparency of the music. 

The concert closed with Bruckner’s seventh symphony 
which, through its grandeur and inner beauty, cast a dis- 
tinct shadow over all that had gone before. eas 

The third day was ushered in by Josef V. von Woss 
Heiliges Lied (on a poem by Matthison) for double chorus 
and orchestra. This modest work of the composer’s youth 
cut on a Bruckner pattern, is already so faded that one may 
well be surprised at its inclusion in this festival. Bach’s 
Tauchzet Gott in allen Landen, which followed, was refresh- 
ing. Amalia Merz-Tunner sang the difficult coloratura 
narts with finished beauty and depth of expression, and 
Raabe conducted with an assured sense of style. 

More BEETHOVEN 


Beethoven’s Eroica closed the festival. 
ear, when one has heard innumerable p 


In this centenary 
formances of the 


same work, it would perhaps be unfair to draw comparisons. 
What really matters in this case is the fact that, with the 
means at hand, Raabe gave the Symphony a truly festive 
performance. The public thoroughly appreciated his effort 
and responded with an applause that threatened to be end- 
less. Nevertheless many entertain the hope that next year 
the concerts will have a definite aim, thus again giving the 
festival the distinctive character it formerly enjoyed. 


HAMBURG HAS TWO 


REMARKABLE PREMIERES 


Busoni’s Doctor Faust and Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf 
Splendidly Produced—Werner Wolff, Egon Pollak 
and Leopold Sachse Win New Laurels. 

HampBurc.—Busoni’s last opera, Doctor Faust, has just 
had its first performance in Hamburg and with great success. 
It would be superfluous to discuss the opera in detail here, 
for that was done on the occasion of its world premiere in 
Dresden, and again when it was given in Berlin. 

In order to express the mysticism and symbolic pathos of 
the work, the performers must bring the full weight of their 
powers of concentration to the task. And this was achieved 
at the Hamburg performance, thanks to the enthusiastic care 
with which Conductor Werner Wolff prepared the perform- 
ance. What he and Director Leopold Sachse accomplished 
in this production approached a creative act. 

Frne Artists 

Hans Reinmar, as Faust, recalled Gura in the satisfying 
beauty of his singing and acting, while Elschner, as Mephisto, 
was bewildering and fascinating in his variety of moods and 
characterizations. 

Busoni’s spirit, evoked by Sachse in the prologue, held the 
public in a spell which did not relax until the middle of the 
evening, then only to burst forth in an applause of genuine 
gratitude. 

Opera oF Topay 

Another successful premiere was Krenek’s Jonny Spielt 
Auf, which had its first performance in Leipsic not very 
long ago. Its production here, in the presence of the com- 
poser and a large audience, was nothing short of a triumph, 
the triumph of the brutal but clever fist of a boxer whose 
presence on the operatic stage is made entirely legitimate by 
means of the grace and good taste with which he is intro- 
duced. 

Krenek has found the musical idiom for the banalities of 
daily life, for the telephone, the vacuum cleaner, and the 
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automobile. Jonny is not jazz; it is the opera of today, re- 
markable for the apt portrayal of the souls of its puppets. 

Hamburg was able not only to put the marvellous new 
apparatus of her modernized stage at the disposal of this 
exacting opera, but also the experienced knowledge and 
ability of the general-musit director, Egon Pollak, and the 
intendant, Leopold Sachse. 

The remarkably happy portrayals of Jonny, Max, Anita 
and Daniello by Hans Reinmar, Gunnar Graarnd, Maria 
Hussa and J. Degler, respectively, revealed the meaning of 
the work as an example of the “&rtistic tendency with all its 
aberrations, its needs, its fullyegséand wealth. E. W. M. 


Novelties for Stadium Concerts 

At least twenty-five novelties are announced for the 
Stadium concerts, which will begin their tenth consecutive 
season on July 6. According to preliminary programs sub- 
mitted to the Stadium management by Willem Van Hoog- 
straten, conductor, and Frederick A. Stock and Pierre 
Monteux, guest conductors, the following works, new to the 
Stadium repertory, are to be played at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium by the Philharmonic Orchestra this summer: Alfven 
—Symphony*No. 3; Bliss—Hymn to Apollo; Bloch—Three 
Jewish Poertis; Casella—Suite from La Giara; Converse 
Flivver Ten Million; Delius—Brigg Fair » Dopper—Gothic 
Chaconne; Dukas—La Peri: Bach-Elgar—Fantaisie and 
Fugue in C minor; Handel-Elgar—Overture in D minor; 
Enesco—Rhapsody No. 2; Gershwin—Concerto in F, and 
Rhapsody in Blue; Glazounoff—Ruses d’Amour; Hinde- 
mith Concerto for Orchestra; Holst—Selections from The 
Planets; Liadow—Baba Yaga; Ravel—Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales ; Reznicek—Overture, Donna Diana; Schmitt 
—The Camp of Pompeii; Skilton—Primeval Suite; Tchai- 
kowsky—Thornrose Suite; Prokofieff Suite Scythe; Gretry- 
Mott! Dance Suite. 

Another addition to the Stadium repertory will be Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, with chorus and soloists. Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony will also be performed, and there will be 
a special choral festival, conducted by Dr. Stock. 


Paderewski Prize Fund Competition 


Announcement has been made that for the Paderewski 
Prize. Fund Competition this year there will be two awards: 
a $1,000 prize for the best work for orchestra, in the form 
of symphony, suite, symphonic poem or other serious work, 
not exceeding fifteen minutes in performance, and a $590 
prize for the best piece of chamber music—a trio for piano, 
violin and cello or a sonata for piano and violin or cello 
not exceeding fifteen minutes in performance. George W. 
Chadwick, Frederick S. Converse and Henry Hadley will 
be the judges. Only American-born citizens or those born 
abroad of American parents are eligible to enter the com- 
petition, and the works offered must never have been per- 
formed in public and never offered at any previous compe- 
tition. Manuscripts should be sent under an assumed name, 
with sealed envelope containing the composer’s real name 
and address, to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, Secretary of the 
Fund, 296 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Creatore Honored 


Members of the Creatore Band gave a testimonial dinner 
to Giuseppe Creatore prior to the opening of his summer 
tour in Atlantic City on June 25. It is now twenty-five 
years since Creatore began touring the United States and 
Canada, and the dinner was given in the nature of a cele- 
bration. The guests included noted band leaders, managers 
and artists. Mr. Creatore will be at Atlantic City for three 
weeks. From there he makes a short tour of Pennsylvania, 
after which he goes to Boston, Utica and other cities be- 
fore opening the exposition in Ottawa and Quebec. 


Awards Presented in Interborough Contests 

At Carnegie Hall, on June 23, the New York Music 
Week Association presented the gold medals and cups to 
winners in the 1927 interborough contests. Approximately 
12,000 young musicians entered the contests, of whom 2,000 
were solo contestants. Forty-one prominent musicians 
acted as judges in the one hundred and fifty borough and 
thirty interborough hearings. The Distinguished Talent 
Medal in elementary piano was presented to Maro Ajemian, 
six years old, and Owhen Lusak, eight years old, received 
the same award in elementary violin. 


New York Symphony’s Summer Dates 
The New York Symphony Orchestra will give a series of 
concerts at Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., during the week be- 
ginning July 9. On July 19 the orchestra will go to Chau- 
tauqua for its annual five weeks’ visit to that institution. 
Albert Stoessel will conduct both at Conneaut Lake and 
Chautauqua. 


Chamber Music Festival in Baden-Baden 


The new trio for violin, violoncello and saxophone, op. 
26b, by Ernst Roters, will be presented at one of the per- 
formances of the Donaueschingen Chamber Music Fes- 
tival, which will be held for the first time in Baden-Baden 
from July 15-17. 





MUNICH’S SUMMER FESTIVAL PLANS ALTERED 


Monicu.—The usual plan for the Bavarian State The- 
ater’s summer repertoire has had to be altered owing to the 
various festivals and exhibitions being held in Munich. The 
usual Wagner and Mozart festivals will be held from July 
26 to August 26, beginning and closing earlier than usual. 
They will be performed by members of the State Theaters 
and a few prominent soloists from other theaters. They 
open and close with Meistersinger, which will also be given 
on August 4 and 14. Parsifal will be performed on July 28. 
and August 3, 15 and 21, with new scenery: Tristan and 
Isolde, in a new production. will be given on July 27 and 
August 16 and 25; the Magic Flute on July 30, August 11, 
and 19; Don Giovanni on August 2 and 20; Cosi Fan Tutte 
on August 5 and 18: The Elopement from the Serail on 
August 13 and 24. There is a great demand for tickets, the 
sale of which began on March 1. 

Besides these festivals the opera company has already 
taken part in the Bach Festival by giving one great concert, 
the Passion of St. John, conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch, 
and by selecting its best musicians and leading soloists for 
the other Bach concerts. 


During the special Rifle League Contests week some of 
the classical plays will be performed in the National Theater, 
such as Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen, in the original form 
(Ur-G6tz”), Schiller’s Wallenstein and Kleist’s Prince of 
Homburg. 

The carefully selected list of plays to be performed at the 
Kiinstler Theater includes six works which have never been 
produced in Munich and have seldom been seen in other parts 
of Germany, but which are in some way suited to the char- 
acter of the occasion. 

The plays will be arranged by Alfons Pape, Heinrich 
Kroller, Jurgen Fehling, Curt Stieler, Kar! Heinz Martin 
and Josef Geis. The scenery will be painted by Adolf Linne- 
bach, Leo Pasetti, Emil Pretorius, Josef Hillerbrand, Julius 
Diez and Friedrich Heubner. These names guarantee ex- 
cellent performances with characteristic Munich features. 
The works include Friedrich Hebbel’s Gyges and his Ring, 
Dance Pantomime by Heinrich Krdller. Ludwig Tieck’s Fuss 
in Boots, Frank Wedekind’s King Nicolo, Georg Kaiser’s 
Europa, and Staberl’s Journeys and Adventures in Frank- 
fort and Munich. C 
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Suzanne Keener Closes Season 

Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano, closed her 1926-27 
season with two appearances under the direction of Andrew 
J. Baird of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. On May 23 the soprano 
was heard for the second time with the Orpheus Club of 
that city, and on May 26 she was soloist with the Apollo 
Club of Middletown, N. Y., singing three groups of songs 
and joining with the club in the obligato solo in Schubert's 
Omnipotence. 

The Poughkeepsie Enterprise in reviewing one of the con- 
certs remarked: “The soprano soloist of the evening, 
Suzanne Keener of the Metropolitan Opera Company, car- 
ried the audience into raptures. Miss Keener has sung here 
before and therefore needs no introduction, although new 
to this reviewer. One may safely predict her ready welcome 
at any time she is available. She is an example of the 
artist who can feel and convey a wide dramatic range of 
interpretation with that vigor and flexibility that distinguish 
mature art.” 

Miss Keener is taking a brief holiday in June, as early in 
July she will journey to Ohio to sing at the state conven- 
tion of Northern Ohio Music Clubs, which will meet at 
Lakeside-on-Lake Erie the middle of the month, after which 
she will give a recital in the summer series at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford. 


Kraft Closes Active Season 


The demand for good music has so increased that it 
is hard to determine just when an artist’s season does close. 
However, Arthur Kraft calls his season closed after a very 
busy winter covering a tour through the southern and cen- 
tral states, besides broadcasting two nights a week for the 

A. White Company, and his oratorio work at the Bach, 
camels and several other festivals. 

Mr. Kraft’s summer season begins with a joint recital 
with Doris Doe scheduled for July 3 on the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City, N. J. He is also one of the featured artists 
to participate in the Conneaut Lake Festival during the week 
of July 10, after which he goes direct to Winonia Lake, 
Indiana, where he will give two performances of Elijah. 
From Winonia Lake Mr. Kraft will go to his summer home 
at Watervale Arcadia, Michigan, where he will conduct a 
five weeks class in voice culture beginning August 1. 

Next season’s engagements include a tour through the 
central states in the early fall and a tour of the southern 
states later in the season. Mr. Kraft has been re-engaged 
to sing the Bach St. Matthew Passion in Pittsburgh and 
New York. His tours will combine recitals and oratorio 
work. 


M. M. T. A. Enjoys Alexander Raab 


Alexander Raab, pianist, pedagog and guest teacher at 
the Chicago Musical College, has received the following let- 
ter from Esther Jones Guyer, secretary and treasurer of the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association: 

My dear Mr. Raab 

Expressions of entire satisfaction have been generously broadcast 
over your appearance before the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion, for the twenty-sixth annual convention June 9, 10, 11, 
Permit me to extend my personal approval in behalf of 
executive board 

Regards and best wishes to you and to Mr. Kinsey 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Estuer Jones Guyer, 
Sec’y.-Treas 


T. Carl Whitmer Teaching at Dramamount 


Dramamount, situated Lagrangeville, N. Y., two and 
one-half hours from New York, is a summer place where 
musical composition in all its forms may be studied. T. 
Carl Whitmer, the director, includes among those studying 
with him a number of gifted young composers from several 
of the leading music schools of the country. In addition to 
his teaching this summer, Mr. Whitmer will finish the 
orchestration of his Spiritual Music Drama, Mary Magda- 
lene, which is for soloists, chorus, orchestra and ballet. 


San Malo to Play in Cedar Falls 
Alfredo San Malo, Latin violinist, will give a_ recital 
at the lowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls on 
July 22. Other late summer dates by the violinist include a 
concert in New York and recitals in Chicago, Mount Ver- 
non, lowa, and Erie, Pa. His Chicago appearance will be 
with Louise Homer. 
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A novelty for next season! 


NOT A 
“LECTURE 


RECITAL” 


—but a song recital with spoken annotations—a recital wherein 
the artist, in a few pointed sentences, helps those of the audience 
who need help to a better understanding of a master song—or 
reveals to those who know music some new light or shadow regis- 
tered on the delicate negative of the artist’s soul. 


Such are the fascinating recitals of 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


the internationally famous baritone, whose concerts are under- 
stood and appreciated by all, musician and layman alike, because 
of the brilliant and enlightening comment which supplements his 
masterly singing. 


MMMM 


En route dates season 1927-28 now booking 


aes juni 








Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Valuable Course for Singers at Anderson-Milton 
School 
A great many of those desirous of musical comedy careers 
summer training at the Anderson-Milton 
Theater and Dance, under the personal direc- 
Murray Anderson 


are 


tion of 

Many dancers, actors and actresses of distinction have 
stepped out behind the footlights from Mr. Anderson’s Musi- 
cal Comedy Course, where the student is taught how to 
walk, read his lines, sing and dance, and generally deport 
































THE ANDERSON-MILTON SCHOOL 


himself with self-confidence and good stage presence. Tal- 
ented gr 


have appeared from time to time in Mr. An- 
derson’s own productions 
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presentation for the Publix 
Educated in England at Rugby and 
in Switzerland at Lausanne, he put aside his father’s par 
liamentary ambitions for him and took up art as his life 
work. He studied in Paris and in Berlin with Max Rein 
hardt, various society pageants and entertainments 
and developed a bent for the unusual in stage decoration. 


He built f the first “Little Theaters” in America 
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the Little Silver Theater in East 36th Street, New York, 
for the amusement of the late Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish and 
her friends. He also wrote and produced a number of com- 
munity masques and pageants in western cities, foremost 
among them being The Seven Ages, a Shakesperian masque 
produced in Denver with a cast of 3,000. 

His first musical comedy production was The Greenwich 
Village Follies. He has since produced the League of No- 
tions at the Oxford Theater in London; What's in a Name, 
Jack and Jill, Dearest Enemy, and many other presenta- 
tions. 

The Anderson-Milton School, founded a year ago, is lo 
cated in the building which once housed the New York 
Conservatory of Music—an old landmark to music lovers, 
who will recall that Paderewski gave his first concert in 
America in this very building. 

The school has been rebuilt and redecorated, but old 
architectural peculiarities have been retained. An attractive 
miniature balcony overlooking the auditorium, a show win- 
dow with the legend N. Y. C. of M. in tile inlay, and a 
lovely old wrought iron gate between lobby and foyer, reflect 
a musical training college of a former day. 


Grace Hofheimer Presents Pupils 

Grace Hofheimer presented a number of her students in 
a recital in Guild Hall, Steinway Building, New York, on 
June 19. The first part of the program was devoted to the 
work of her younger pupils, namely, Rose Puchkoff, Helen 
and Mildred Dorfmann, Morton Schoenfeld, Beatrice Swe- 
ton (who played a suite of pieces composed by her teacher), 
Gladys Hertzig, Goldie Blum, Oscar Schoenfeld, Mildred 
Hertzig, Josephine Maratea and Joseph Greenberg. Estelle 
Andron followed with a group of compositions made up 
of the prelude and fugue in B flat major by Bach, Shadow 
Dance by MacDowell, and To Spring by Grieg. The at- 
tainments of this talented eleven-year-old child after only 
three years of study are quite remarkable. Her Bach was 
played with a maturity of understanding, technical ease and 
finish that marked it as something not often heard in a 
students’ concert of this nature. The next composition on 
the program was the beautiful Schubert Impromptu, op. 90, 
No. 4, which was played with fine musical feeling and as- 
surance by Irwin Hermann. Esther Puchkoff interpreted 
Bourree (Ist English Suite) by Bach, Prelude (left hand 
alone) by Scriabin, and Valse, op. 18, by Chopin, with a 
great deal of finish. The Bach-Saint-Saéns Bouree, Mac- 
Dowell March Winds and Chopin Scherzo in B flat minor 
were well presented by Arnold Puchkoff, the Chopin 
Scherzo being especially rich and brilliant in tone and clean 
cut in detail. Ruth krimsky played the sonata, op. 14, No. 
2, by Beethoven, and Hungarian, by MacDowell with clarity 
and precision. Prelude and fugue in C sharp major (Bach), 
nocturne in F sharp major (Chopin) and polonaise in E 
minor (MacDowell), as interpreted by Theodore Puchkoff, 
were beautifully done. The lovely Chopin nocturne was 
truly the delicate and pleasing night song it was meant to 
be and not the heavier, sentimental effusion that is so often 
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heard. The much-played yet ever welcome C sharp minor 
prelude by Rachmaninoff was the composition played by 
Lucile Yellin after six months’ absence from her musical 
studies, and was well done in spite of her handicap. The 
final number on the program was the brilliant and effective 
Danse Macabre by Saint-Saéns, written for two pianos and 
played by Theodore Puchkoff and Miss Hofheimer, and it 
made a fitting climax to this excellent recital. It was full of 
tonal color and lovely shadings, and yet played with the 
depth and firmness of tone and with the perfect balance 
between the instruments that is so necessary in a composi- 
tion of this nature. 

While the ages of these pupils varied considerably, the 
type of work displayed was uniformly good. Each pupil 
showed an intelligent, understanding musicianship that was 
combined with an excellent technical knowledge and devel- 
opment. At the close of the first part of the program 
Miss Hofheimer talked for a few moments regarding the 
relationship and cooperation necessary between the parents 
and the teacher in the work of fostering within the students 
a true love and regard for the highest that is to be found 
within their art. 


Althouse Here and There 

Paul Althouse, following his appearance in Elijah at 
the Evanston Festival, sang in Camden, N. J., May 26, 
at the stag dinner and concert given by the Masons of the 
Excelsior Consistory. Other important engagements for 
the tenor will be three New York City radio engagements 
for the Atwater Kent Hour in July. An interesting series 
of engagements has come for him with the Musicians’ 
Club of Seattle, Wash., in the form of four full costume 
operatic performances of Aida to be held out-of-doors in 
the University stadium between August 8 and 15. This 
series is sponsored by the Musicians’ Association of Seattle, 
under the direction of Karl Kreuger, who will conduct the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra. Much attention is being 
given the magnificent presentations of this first season, 
1926-1927, of the combination of the Seattle Orchestra 
and the Musicians’ Association. Mr. Althouse will appear 
in recital on August 28 and again on September 4 at the 
Steel Pier Concerts in Atlantic City. 


Thomas V. Dale Joins Flammer 


Thomas V. Dale, for many years assistant manager with 
the John Church Co., New York, has established a special 
School and Teachers’ Department at Steinway Hall, with 
Harold Flammer, Inc. 

Mr. Dale is at present building up a stock of excellent 
publications of all publishers in order to give special ser- 
vice to schools and teachers. In order to guarantee the 
prompt service that such a department requires, Mr. Flam- 
mer has doubled his office force and wishes to assure all 
musicians that all their requirements will receive the most 
careful attention. This department has been established 
especially to take care of teachers, schools and colleges 
located at a distance from large music centers. 


Successes of Young Argentine Soprano 


News comes from abroad of the brilliant and successful 
season Of Mme. Elsa de Lutz-Lussandro, young dramatic 
soprano. Mme. Lussandro hails from Argentine and re- 
cently made her debut in Berlin. Following her enormous 
success in that city she was immediately engaged with sym- 
phony orchestras in London in February, and in Paris in 
June. In August Mme. Lussandro leaves Berlin for Buenos 
Aires, stopping off at Monteviedo and Rio de Janeiro to fill 
engagements there. In November she will be back in Berlin. 
It is expected that Mme. Lussandro will make her New 
York debut within the next two years, and her appearances 
here are eagerly looked forward to. 


Mario Carboni Engaged for Harbor Springs 


Mario Carboni, baritone and singing teacher of Chicago, 
has been engaged to sing every Sunday from July 17 until 
September at Harbor Springs, Mich. Mr. Carboni will ap- 
pear at the Wringtinton Gardens, furnishing most of the 
program, the balance of the entertainment being given by 
talent secured through the offices of Mr. Carboni. 


It seems only fair to mention here that Mario Carboni 
had been asked by an important opera company functioning 
in America during the summer months to sing several of 
his best roles with that company, but due to previous en- 
gagements he could not accept the invitation. 
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Theo. Wendt and the Capetown Orchestra 











South Africa seems a long way away from civilization, 
and Americans know little or nothing about it. Many have 
only a picture of a gréat continent with a rounded point on 
the south end, and probably ideas of a savage country with 
diamond and "gold mines worked by innumerable hordes of 
uncivilized negroes with a’ few whites scattered around as 
overseers, and a few Dutchmen; known as Boers, doing 
farm work with native help. 

As to the size of thetountry, its white population, its 
resources, its topography, its climate and anything else 
concerning it, that to most ‘readers of the Music AL COURIER 
is probably just as much of a closed book as it is to this 
writer. One acknowledges this ignorance not with shame, 
but as a matter of course. 

But the other day it so happened that into the Musica. 
Courier office walked an Englishman with a German name 
who knew all about South Africa because he had not only 
lived down there but had had his work there for a good 
many years. His name is Wendt, and in Hull’s Dictionary 
of Modern Music and Musicians, one reads the following 
about him: “Wendt, Theo. (conductor of the Capetown 
Symphony Orchestra; January, 1914-July, 1924). His per- 
formances are marked by musicianly insight and the power 
of getting the maximum of effect with a minimum of fuss. 
Has a wide catholicity of taste—as excellent an interpreter 
of Brahms and the classics, as he is of the most modern 
compositions.” From this one discovers that Capetown has 
a symphony orchestra and has had one for a good many 
years. This gives the idea of a good-sized population of 
people who are educated and cultured and who love music 
enough to support it on a large scale. Naturally, having a 
man like Wendt on hand to tell things, the interviewer put 
to him a lot of questions and elicited the following facts: 
Capetown lies on a little, narrow, twisted point of land 
with a bay on one side of it and a beach on the other. The 
town spreads out in a long prs ted between bay and beach, 
and the beach and the genial climate of the place make 
Capetown a summer resort. In winter the population of the 
place is about 125,000, which number is swelled in summer 
to 200,000. The summer, however, is not as it is with us, 
from June to September but from November to May. 
Capetown is one of the two capitals of South Africa, and 
the fact that Parliament sits there part of the year gives 
it an importance which adds to whatever significance it has 
as a commercial seaport. A thousand miles up country is 
Johannesburg, which has a population of 250,000, and be- 
tween the two, and scattered in all directions through South 
Africa, are other communities, so that the population of the 
entire country is about 1,500,000 whites, greatly outnumbered 
by the blacks, who mount up to eight or more millions. 

Johannesburg is the center of the gold mining industry 
and lies on a plateau 6,000 feet high. It is a new town, 
having been started with the discovery of gold forty years 
ago. It has a shifting population; people who come out 
from Europe for a few months to attend to their affairs 
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and then go back again to Europe to spend what they have 
earned. There is a great deal of wealth, and no doubt this 
young city might do much in the way of art; but it seems 
that the gold mining heads do not hit it off very well with 
the heads of the municipality. As a result of this there is 
no orchestra in Johannesburg, although it is a much larger 
city than Capetown. And so Mr. Wendt takes the Cape- 
town Orchestra to Johannesburg for a season of six or 
eight weeks each year. The Captown Orchestra also plays 
in other cities—Durban, Kimberley, Pretoria, etc. Pretoria 
is the second capital. Parliament sits six months in Cape- 
town and six months in Pretoria. The orchestra obtains its 
chief subsidiary from the Capetown municipality and is en- 
abled to keep up its high standard by its frequent visits to 
other cities. It was organized by Mr. Wendt in 1914 and 
receives at the present time a subsidiary of $37,500, the bal- 
ance of its income being derived from ticket sales. The 
arrangement in South Africa and the activities of the or- 
chestra are ideal in one way, since the orchestra is kept busy 
the year around with the exception of a month’s holiday. 
In this way the players in the orchestra are paid yearly sal- 
aries, which of course renders it possible to keep men of 
the highest class and to rehearse them constantly in their 
programs. 

At the time the orchestra was organized, Mr. Wendt was 
in South Africa conducting a traveling opera company. 
The Capetown municipality had in mind the organizing of a 
symphony orchestra but had no idea how it was to be ac- 
complished or how much money it would cost. Mr. Wendt 
was then called upon as an expert and made the success of 
the orchestra which is here recorded. There is also a Mu- 
nicipal Choral Society which has been augmented by the 
Welsh Choir and students from the College of Music, 
which is also municipal. In addition to the symphony con- 
certs, Mr. Wendt has not only given a number of choral 
concerts, but has also given such operas as Die Meistersinger, 
Die Walkiire, Secret of Suzanne, etc. Also each year a 
ballet per formance is organized on a large scale. The Cape 
town Orchestra holds an enviable record in that it gives 
eight concerts a week regularly during eleven months of the 
year. The programs include all of Beethoven’s nine sym- 
phonies, Brahms’ four symphonies, Cesar Franck, Glazounoff, 
Strauss (all of the tone poems), Saint- Saéns, Schubert, 
Schumann, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, etc. The list includes all of the works that one 
is likely to hear in New York, London, Paris, or Berlin. 
One program, for instance, that comes to hand, includes the 
overture to Die Meistersinger, two movements of a Chopin 
piano concerto, Debussy’s prelude, L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, 
Stravinsky’s L’Oiseau de Feu, a Bach violin concerto, Hans 
Sachs’ monologue from Die Meistersinger, and L’Apprenti 
Sorcier by Dukas. That is a program hard to beat. 

Mr. Wendt is evidently a conductor of skill, ability, force 
and inspiration. The press of South Africa is unanimous 
in its expressions of regret that he should have decided to 
resign the directorship of the Capetown Orchestra and come 
to America in search of a wider field for his ability. Amer- 
ica is the gainer and South Africa the loser. A man of his 
musicianship will certainly have no difficulty in placing 
himself without delay in this great land of pee 
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News Items from the Arthur Judson 
Management 


to the 
will 


New York concert 
give a recital in 


Mabel Garrison will return 
platform in December, when she 
Carnegie Hall. 

uise Lerch will devote no small part of her vacation 
at Lake George, N. Y., to preparing new rolls for her 
Metropolitan appearances next season. She also will ar- 
range programs for her recitals. Her first New York 
recital appearance is scheduled for Town Hall in January. 

Nina Morgana is spending a few weeks in Buffalo, which 
is her home town. Her vacation, whenever possible, takes 
the form of a return to her native city. 

Harriet Van Emden has prepared a recital program for 
next season consisting exclusively of compositions by Schu- 
bert. This program has been constructed in response to 
many requests for concerts commemorating the death of 
Schubert. 

Sophie Braslau still considers New York one of the best 
of summer resorts, and will spend most of the summer there. 
Her annual New York recital, it is announced, will take 
place in Carnegie Hall in January. 

The New York ‘debut of Heinrich Schlusnus, who makes 
his first American tour next season, is scheduled for No- 
vember 21 at Carnegie Hall. 

Among Carl Friedberg’s New York appearance next 
season will be a joint recital with Carl Flesch in Town Hall. 

Gitta Gradova recently spent a few days in New York, 
making new Duo-Art records. She has returned to Chicago 
for several weeks of intensive work on new compositions 
before starting on her vacation. 

Frances Berkova’s New York recital next season has been 
set for December 2 in Carnegie Hall. 

Cecilia Hansen returns to the New York recital platform 
after a year’s absence next season at Carnegie Hall on 
February 14. 

To Joseph Szigeti’s appearances in Moscow at the Bee- 
thoven Festival have been added two orchestral and two 
chamber music engagements. 

Efrem Zimbalist is regaling his friends with extraordinary 
postcards from Hawaii. One of them read, “Give my 
regards to both Broadways,” meaning, presumably, the street 
and the play. Mr. Zimbalist owns an interest in the latter. 


Matinata Choral Club Concert 


The second concert and dance of the Matinata Choral 
Club, an organization belonging to the Los Kamp-Usher 
vocal studios, had as soloists Miss Beattie and Mr. Holden, 
who, beside the choral forces, united in an interesting eve 
ing. Music by modern composers formed most of the 
program. The large audience found an unusual voice jn 
Miss Beattie, Mr. Holden also winning admiration for his 
manly style and expression; artistic finish characterized 
both singers, who have received their entire artistic train 
ing from the Los Kamp-Usher studios. Miss Los Kamp’s 
personal teaching of voice, and Miss Usher’s coaching and 
interpretation make an unusual combination, and the audi- 
ence was quick to recognize the merits of the two singers 
Following the concert there was dancing. 





Austral’s triumph at the Festival in that city. 


“Florence Austral has few rivals,” 


Mr. Goldenburg continued. 
Her art is enchantment itself. To hear her is to realize how flawless the human voice can be.” 


“Why Not Pronounce 


AUSTRAL 


THE GREATEST «x 


invite challenge if anyone wishes to debate the point?” 


William Smith Goldenburg suggested in the Cincinnati Enquirer on May the 8th following Miss 


“She is the peer of any living soprano. 





WHAT MORE COULD BE SAID OF ANY ARTIST? 








Now Booking After January Ist, 1928 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, INC. 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 


Chickering Piano 
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Visuola New Era in Piano Teaching 
The acceptance of an interest in Visuola on the part of 
piano teachers indicates that Visuola will have an important 
part in the teaching of the piano in the future. The de- 


“ABLE, 
PIANO 
THE 


VISUOLA PORT 
USED By 
1CH IN 


TEACHER CARRYING THE 
THE LATEST VISUOLA TYPE 
TEACHERS WHO TRAVEL OR TE. 
HOME. 
yration announces the addition of a Visuola 
five octave dictating and receiving Visuola unit, 
beautifully finished leather case for use by teachers 
vel or give lessons in the home It is one of the 
yn pact types that has yet been devised and 
ve an unportant purpose with a great number of 
teachers. 


ta Cort 


Visuola 


parts of the country has been 
week Summer Courses of 


from all 
such as to necessitate ten one ‘ 
Normal Training, to be held by the Aeolian Hall School for 
Music Research at the Aeolian Building, New York, from 
luly 5 to September 10. The following well known teach 


mand for Visuola 








American Contralto 
Triumphs in 
Italy 


achieved another brilli 
rtant rol 


vatore 


recently 


several imp es including 


verfected her 

lice Prince 

1 iring the 
yperatic engagements 
the striking 


appearances 


success 


> pseu 


! previously heard 
who made the 
Paccardi was 

i her costume a 
her mastery of 

$s one that pours 


jifficult. part 1 Stella di Mondovi 


he put 

Ar Azgucena truly idea in voice and Signora Stella 
Paccardi Endowed with a voice of a timbre > eununtianaliy warm and 
vibrant she gave a conscientious interp pretation that made a most 
finely wrought portrayal of her tragic role.’ Unione Monregalese 
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ing authorities are to have separate weeks in which the Vis- 
uola will be taught in conjunction with certain courses and 
methods, for Visuola, being a means only of dictating music 
to pupils, lends itself for use with any course or any method : 
July 5 to 10—Henry Holden Huss; 11 to 16—Violet V. 
Collins (Melody Way) ; 18 to 23—Angela Diller and Eliza 
beth Quaile; 25 to 30—Mrs. Gail Martin Haake and Os- 
bourne McConathy; August 1 to 6—Mrs. Harvey D. Ingals- 
bee (University Course) ; 8 to September 10—Sophie Pratt 
Bostelmann (associate director of the Aeolian Hall School 
for Music Research). 

Field plans for Visuola are being rapidly consummated 
It is a movement of potential possibilities to and interest in 
the piano industry. 


George H. Gartlan Addresses Rotary Club 


At the Rotary Club luncheon at the Waldorf Astoria Ho 
tel on June 23, George H. Gartlan, director of music in the 
New York Public Schools, spoke briefly on Music Training 
in the Public Schools. Mr. Gartlan paid tribute to the 
efficiency of the City Administration with regard to the ex 
penditure of public funds for school purposes, but expressed 
regrets that they have not yet reached a true sense of the 
value of music as an antidote to the bad effect of idleness 
among the boys and girls of New York. The Rotary 
Club admitted its share of the soft impeachment and prob 
ably each member registered a solemn vow to lend his in- 
fluence to awaken the public conscience to such a wise use 
of school money 

Mr. Gartlan offered the club a treat. At his direction 
twenty-five boys of vest pocket size (the glee club from 
P. S. 103, Manhattan) went to the rostrum, and under the 
leadership of Marie C. Nerent of that school, with Rhea 
Flynn at the piano, gave two numbers that led the mem- 
bers of the club to wonder what a success they would be 
as a boy choir. In addition to the chorus work there were 
some voices that indicated solo work in days to come. 

The chorus was followed by Rudolph Puletz, Jr., of Stuy- 
vesant High, who demonstrated the French horn, an in 
strument that Mr. Gartlan described as one of the most 
complex of brasses. Then Raye Nazer (DeWitt Clinton) 
showed what could be done with the bassoon, which the 
director referred to as “the clown of the orchestra.” Next 
came the clarinet, played by Arthur Christman (Stuy- 
vesant) ; then Gounod’s Ave Maria, played by Richard 
Ballou (Newton High School) on the oboe and James 
Reynolds (Stuyvesant) on the flute. 

len girls of the Euterpe Glee Club of Washington Irv- 
ing High School, under the leadership of Zelinda V. 
Fornoni, gave two selections, one from Samson and Delilah, 
and the Spinning Song from The Flying Dutchman. Fol- 
lowing the girls was a trio from the James Madison High 
School of Brooklyn, consisting of Jack Finestone at the 
piano, Morris Bialkin, cello, and Sydney Schneider, violin. 
This was one of the charming and outstanding delights of 
the affair, and Mr. Gartlan commended them as a char- 
acteristic group taken from the vast reservoir of talent, 
already “arrived” or in the making, from the city’s schools. 

Any New York taxpayer who was present could hardly 
criticize a minute addition to his tax bill, no matter how 
high it might be already, if it trains our youth to enter 
musical careers and thereby insures that they will be less 
likely to be drawn toward the sordid and criminal walks 
ol city life. isa 


Cleveland Institute of Music Notes 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—The Cleveland Institute of Music 
held the second annual commencement in its history, on 
June 16. Three girls represented this second graduating 
class—two piano students and one violin student, Frieda Schu- 
macher, of Grand Island, Neb., and Irma Hallgren, of 
Lorain, Ohio, both pupils of Be ryl Rubinstein, and Margaret 
Wright of Bellevue, Ohio, pupil of Andre de Ribaupierre. 
These girls form the second class to complete the required 
four years’ work for a teacher's certificate. Next year’s 
class will be the first to graduate students with a Bachelor 
of Music degree. A second degree is now possible with the 
establishment of a music school supervisor's course which 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Education conferred by 
Western Reserve University. 

After the recital the commencement address was delivered 
by James H. Rogers, Cleveland music critic, composer and 
organist. The teachers’ certificates were then presented by 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director of the school. A re- 
ae on for the graduating class was held after the exercises 
by the woman’s committee of the school. A luncheon given 
by the undergraduates to the graduates completed the com- 
mencement week exercises. . 

\fter a week’s interim the annual summer school at the 
Institute opened for a six weeks’ session, offering regular 
courses and intensive work for teachers and professionals 
under regular faculty. 

Greenwich Symphony Series Under Mannes 

Extended for Coming Year 

The success of the Greenwich Young People’s Symphony 
series, conducted by David Mannes, has encouraged its spon- 
sors, the Art Department of the Woman's Club, to extend 
this year’s series of three concerts to five for nexi season, 
with the enlarged orchestra of New York mg layers 
retained. An afternoon concert therefore will | 
month from November through March in the 
Auditorium, the dates to be November 10, 
January 5, February 7, March 29. 

The concerts ,were introduced only two years ago, and 
with each series it has been possible to extend the scope of 
the series. The Art Department’s committee, headed by 
Mrs. Gordon Glass, has fixed the fee low enough for the 
five concerts to bring them within the reach of every school 
child as well as every older resident of Greenwich. The 
committee of twelve includes Mrs. Glass, Mrs. Harry Lyon, 
Mrs. Frederick Perkins, Mrs. Walter W. Taylor, Mrs. 
James Riley, Mrs. William E. Marble, Mrs. Theodore B. 
Conklin, Mrs. E. Norman Scott, Mrs. John Gray, Mrs. 
Clarkson Collins, Mrs. J. M. Schirmer, Mrs. Huntington 
Adams. Forty patronesses are announced for the new 
series. 


given every 
‘High School 


December 2, 


Medieval Singers Please 
A new group of singers, the Medieval Singers, was heard 
during the Cathedral Echoes’ Hour over WEAF, June 19. 
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LOUISE HUNTER, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
gagement to Henry Haven Windsor, Jr., editor and pub- 
lisher of Popular Mechanics, has just been announced. 
Miss Hunter resigned from the Metropolitan to accept a 
contract from Arthur Hammerstein to open his new temple 
of music in New York early in the fall, as the star in a new 

light opera, The Golden Dawn. 


whose en- 





seemed to strike a new chord with the 
clarity of their polyphonic work. Their name is aptly 
chosen, for in their ensemble effects they seemed to bring 
down through the centuries that musical mysticism which 
was the inspiration of the choral art. This group of singers 
was organized by G. F. Clark, who for many years has 
been a member of the Paulist Choristers. 

Father Finn, director of the Paulist Choristers, was so 
pleased with them that he invited them to cooperate with 
him on his program over WEAF on the Welte-Mignon 
organ, 


This group 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

PittspurGH, Pa.—The municipal park concert committee 

has announced the names of the three conductors appointed 
to direct the orchestra concerts to be held in Schenley 
ark the first three Sundays in August. The first will be 
led by Charles Marsh, the second by Elias Breeskin, and 
the third by Victor Saudek. Forty musicians will present 
these concerts on August 7, 14 and 21. <A sub-committee 
composed of Harvey B. Gaul, chairman; Joseph C. Der- 
deyn and Oliver H. Fulton, will confer with the conduc- 
tors in an effort to decide upon the personnel of the or- 
chestra. 

The annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Asso- 
ciation held recently was followed by the election of of- 
ficers, when Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., was reelected presi- 
dent; W. S. Arbuthnot, first vice-president ; Samuel Harden 
Church, second vice-president; Morehead B. Holland, sec- 
retary; C. G. Schluederberg, treasurer, and May Beegle, 
manager. 

The question of municipal summer opera for Pittsburgh 
is pertinent once more as the Duquesne Opera Company, 
playing a summer season of musical comedy at the re- 
modeled Duquesne Garden, enters its sixth week with the 
presentation of No, No, Nanette. 

Pittsburgh soon will lose a brilliant musician and com- 
poser in W. L. Mayer, who has resigned as director of the 
musical department of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind to go to New York to a position with the 
American Federation of Musicians, of which he has been 
vice-president for eight years. 

The graduation exercises of the Pittsburgh Musical In- 
stitute was held Friday. Those who received diplomas are 
Ruth MacGowan Craig, Mary Louise Le Page and Cath- 
erine Irene Punschke. B. McM. 


Mrs. Coolidge Engages Hart House Quartet 


The Hart House String Quartet, known now as “Can- 
ada’s Musical Ambassadors, * has been engaged by Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge for an appearance on her Boston 
Library Series. The program which this fine group of 
players has chosen for the occasion will consist of Elgar’s 
quartet in E minor, John Beach’s Poem, and Reger’s quar- 
tet in E flat, op. 109. John Beach is a Bostonian and his 
Poem, while never heard on this continent, has often been 
played in Europe. 

Lamond Arrives 

Frederic Lamond arrived in 
vhalia on June 21. 
foi his courses in 
servatury of Music, 


America on the S West- 
Mr. Lamond is on his way to the West 
summer instruction at the Bush Con- 
Chicago. 


PARIS STUDIOS 


BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
gave 20 Operas in France during past season. 
Complete staff of instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, Director 
(Recommended by Jean de Reszke) 

157 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 des A 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu ry Oe A — until May 
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The four soloists for the Stadium concerts have been chosen. 

A new group of singers, The Medieval Singers, was heard 
over WEAF on the invitation of Father Finn, director 
of the Paulist Choristers. 

Karl Oliver is the young American baritone who has been 
engaged for the Lucerne Opera. 
Paul Schmitz, conductor of the opera in Stuttgart, has been 
elected to succeed Carl Holm at the Munich Opera. 
Fifteenth Bach Festival held in Munich had some interest- 
ing features in the fine performances and antiquated 
instruments and texts. 

Elizabeth K. Patterson scholarship was won by Mildred 
Johnson of Nebraska. 

Victor Wittgenstein and Violet Kemble Cooper will give a 
series of three recitals at Cape Cod. 

Cleveland Institute of Music has elected its new directors. 

There is a valuable course for singers at the Anderson- 
Milton School. 

Testimonial dinner was tendered to Creatore by members 
of his band. 

There will be many interesting novelties this summer at 
the Stadium. 

Busoni’s latest opera, Doctor Faust, had a successful premi- 
ere in Hamburg. 

The production of Krenek’s Johnny Spielt Auf was excel- 
lently produced in Hamburg. 


There will be two awards this year for the Paderewski Prize ~ 


Fund Competition. 

Earle G. Killeen received the degree of Master of Music 
from the University of Michigan. 

Cincinnati Zoo Opera opened its season with a brilliant per- 
formance of The Jewels of the Madonna. 

Anna Groff Bryant will be in Chicago all summer. 

Even standing room was at a premium at the opening of 
the Ravinia Opera Season. 

Six distinguished guest conductors have been engaged to 
substitute for Stokowsky with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

Ten thousand dollars has been offered by the Columbia 
Phonograph Company for the completing of Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony. 

Robin Hood was given to a capacity audience during the 
opening week of the Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles. 

A. W. Tams is dead. 

The Flonzaleys will give their concerts in Town Hall. 

The three conductors to direct the Schenley Park concerts 
in Pittsburgh have been announced. 

Willow Grove, Pa., may have opera season. 

Goldman Band concerts continue to draw huge audiences. 

3rooklyn Free Musical Society will open its season with 
a contest. 

Peabody Conservatory to give degrees in the future. 

Lawrence Lambert is managing light opera in Kentucky. 

Helen Stanley discusses subject of perennial interest to 
all singers. 

L. E. Behymer, 
Europe. 

Edward Collins receives a degree from the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. 

Emil Oberhoffer acclaimed in San Francisco. 

Leopold Godowsky is to be heard again in America next 
season. 

Success of Leonora Corona in Aida at Ponce nets $100,000 
for new opera house. 


Harold Land and Jeannette Cox sail for 


Vacation Piene of Mayer Artists 


Artists under the management of Daniel Mayer are to be 
widely scattered during the summer season. Gil Valeriano 
and Doris Niles are remaining in New York, while Stefan 
Sopkin and Amy Ellerman will divide their time between 
New York and the Middle West. Evsei Beloussoff is to be 
in Southern California. Ernest Davis plans to continue to 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 5 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allien, Pianist 

Meiba Alter, Mezzo- no ale 

Edith Browning, Sopra 

Anna Case, the Pemiar “Sineetone Soprano 

Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 
Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan sy Co. 
Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Sopra 

Gluseppe De Luca, a of Metropolitan Opere Co. 
Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Daisy Elgin, Soprano 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Beniamino Gigll, the World’s Greatest Tenor 3 
Curtiss Grove, Lieder S Singer 

Halile Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and + gama Recitalist 
Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano : 
Queena Mar ©, Soprano of the ge fe Opera Co. 
Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cel 

Rosa — the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 


pera Co. 
Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 
Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 
Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 
Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Alberto Salvi, World’s Greatest Harpist 
Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 
Jessie Slatis, Soprano 
Erich Sorantin, Violinist 
irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 
Donald Thayer, American Baritone 
Anne Tyson, Contralto 
John Charlies Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 
Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 


The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty ; 
Dancers 


and 
The Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales 


——— 
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concertize during the summer, beginning with a tour to the 
Pacific Coast, an appearance at the Hollywood Bowl, and 
ending with three weeks at the Cincinnati Opera. Alfred 
Blumen is to conduct a summer master class at the Bush 
Conservatory in Chicago. Guy Maier will be located for 
the season at Ann Arbor, Mich. Dusolina Giannini will 
spend the entire summer at her home in Pleasantville, N. J., 
and Mischa Levitzki plans to remain until September at 
Avon, N. J., before sailing for Europe. Alice Patton will be 
at her home in Dover, N. H., and Zlatko Balokovic will 
remain until July at Camden, Me., when he will sail for 
Europe towards the end of the month. Basile Kibalchich 
and the majority of his Russian Symphonic Choir members 
are at Stony Point, N. Y., resting and preparing new 
programs. Irene Scharrer is spending the entire summer in 
England, as is also Lee Pattison, who is dividing his time 
between recreation and teaching in Haslemere. Augusta 
Lenska and Arthur Shattuck are both spending the summer 
in Europe, as is also Eleanor Spencer, who will continue to 
concertize throughout Europe during the summer season. 
Marcel Grandjany is at his home in Paris. Ellen Ballon 
will return from her European tour in July and spend the 
remaining part of the season at her home in Montreal. 


Alice Garrigue Mott’s Studio News 


Both in America and Europe the art of singing is being 
taught by professional artists from the New York studios of 
Alice Garrigue Mott. One of these artists is Jessie Nash 
Stover, dramatic soprano, the teacher of Marie Louise Plant, 
known as “Syracuse’s blind songstress,” whose programs over 
station WFBL have been enthusiastically received. During 
the holidays of last winter Miss Plant came to New York to 
secure the opinion of Mme. Mott regarding her vocal future 
and to study with her during her visit here, and according to 
Mme. Mott, Miss Plant is the possessor of a beautiful colora- 
tura voice and has much natural talent for singing. 

The beautiful spirit of this blind singer attracted Mme. 
Mott to her at once. ‘She is a child deprived of the joys of 
seeing the wonders about her,” said Mme. Mott, “but she is 
so greatly endowed with heart, mind, voice and art that she 
can bring joy to all those who listen to her sing.” It was 
Mrs. Stover’s idea, approved by Mme. Mott, that Miss Plant 
specialize in the art of singing over the radio, and with the 
broadcasting of her first program she became a_ favorite 
with her unseen audience. Those who have listened to Miss 
Plant’s singing say that her beautiful voice is of an excellent 
carrying quality. Since this artist cannot see to read music, 
all of her vocal instruction and repertory must be learned 
by means of her sense of hearing alone. In teaching Miss 
Plant, Mme. Mott found that she was able to make rapid 
progress because of the young singer’s enthusiasm to learn 
correctly and her concentration upon her work. 

The following is quoted from the Syracuse Journal under 
the heading of Blind Diva, Syracusan, Air Star: “Friday 
night WFBL fans heard for the first time Marie Louise 
Plant, Syracuse’s blind prima donna, who broadcast for 
one hour from the studio in the WGY hookup. Miss Plant, 
who has been blind all her life, has mastered a wide reper- 
toire of songs by sheer force of will power. Working with 
her teacher, Jessie Nash Stover of Utica, Miss Plant has 
learned arias, ballads, folk songs and French and _ Italian 
numbers. In her program Friday were the Mascagni Ave 
Maria, from Cavalleria Rusticana; Nymphs and Shepherds, 
by Purcell; The Wren, by Benedict; When I Was Seven- 
teen, a Swedish song ; Carissima, by Penn; and two English 
songs, The Little Damosel and The China Tragedy.” Miss 
Plant was accompanied by Mrs. A. A. Hewson, who also 
is accompanist for Mrs, Stover’s Syracuse class. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings in Five Languages 

The following paragraph is culled from the Athenian, 
Athens, Tenn., and refers to Ethelynde Smith’s recital there 
at the Tennessee Wesleyan College summer school session on 
June 13, when she was greeted by an enthusiastic audience: 
“The song recital given by Ethelynde Smith, soprano, in the 
College auditorium was the best concert ever given in Athens. 
The audience was given a rare treat. Miss Smith has in- 
telligence, culture, and a broad musical education evidenced 
in her well arranged and splendidly balanced program. She 
is a charming personality. Every word in each of the five 
languages in which she sang stood out distinctly. She was 
equally successful in the simple folk songs and the dramatic 
operatic numbers.” This was a return engagement for Miss 
Smith. 


Isabel Richardson Molter Sings 


Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, who has been in great 
demand throughout the country, sang on June 8 at a grand 
concert ag" for the benefit of Greenville Hospital in 
Jersey City, N. J. With the support of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, mon the direction of Max Muhlert, Mrs. Molter 
sang an aria from Beethoven’s Fidelio, Muhlert’s Eine Frage 
and, with the assistance of Harold Molter, at the piano, she 
was heard in a group of songs by Strauss, Brahms, Muhlert 
and Golde. As ever, the gifted singer was much enjoyed 
by the huge audience that had assembled at the Dickinson 
High School Auditorium to hear the soprano as well as to 
enjoy the United Singing Societies of Hudson County, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Marie Staack-Schneider, 
pianist. 


Beruimen Pupils in Piano Recitals 


Alpha Kinzie, Phoebe Hall and Norma Krueger, three 
young pianists, artist- pupils of Ernesto Bertimen, are ap- 
pearing in individual piano recitals at the La Forge-Bertimen 
Studios in New York on June 20, 27, and July 12. Mr. 
Bertimen is busy at present with a large class of summer 
students and preparing his program for next fall when he 
makes his first appearance at Carnegie Hall. The pianist 
leaves on August 24 for Germany and France. He will re- 
turn about October 8 and resume his musical activities in 
New York. 


Harold Land Sails for Europe 


Harold Land, baritone soloist of St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York, sailed for Europe on the Carmania on June 24. 
Upon his arrival abroad, he will proceed immediately to 
York, where he wilh participate in the tercentenary celebra- 
tions, joining Bishop Manning, of New York, and T. 
Tertius Noble, organist at St. Thomas’s Church. 
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Stellar Honors Go to Werrenrath 
Reinald Werrenrath’s “official” 
was at Charlotte, N. C., 


final concert of the season 
on May 24, when he appeared as 
soloist with the Charlotte Choral Society in Mendelssohn's 
Elijah. Rob Roy Peery in commenting on the event in the 
Observer the following day said that “Stellar honors go to 
Reinald Werrenrath, prominent American baritone, who won 
the instant admiration of his audience in his solo offerings. 
While Mr. Werrenrath is noted as a concert and operatic 
singer primarily he convinced his hearers of his authority in 
the field of oratorio. Possessed of a voice of great power 
as well as flexibility, Lord God of Abraham was dramatic 
and convincing. His greatest opportunity was presented in 
the ever beautiful and stirring It is Enough, and to those 
of us whom familiarity is the touchstone of popularity it 
was here that the art of Werrenrath rose to its greatest 
heights. This utterance alone amply paid the writer for 
an otherwise formidable forty mile drive through the coun- 
try," 

The News of the same city 
rath, a concert baritone by choice 
in his parts from the introduction, 
finale.” 

Although Charlotte was “officially” the final concert of 
the season 1926-1927 for the baritone he was selected to 
sing at the Press Club Dinner in Washington in honor of 
Col. Charles Lindbergh, and will also give at least three 
recitals during the summer months. 


declared that “Mr. Werren- 
and mould, was superb 
As God the Lord, to the 





VERA CURTIS 


ON 
FOR 


“CAPTIVATES AUDIENCES” 
TOUR IN SUBSTITUTION 
MME. MATZENAUER. 


hearts of the audience. She 
has a beautiful dramatic especially excellent in 
the extreme high range and exquisite in pianissimos. 
Her charming personality adds to faultless interpreta- 
tion and diction and altogether she proved herself a 
most entertaining concert artist who will be welcomed 
to Butte again —Butte Daily Post, May 14, 1927. 


Won her way into the 
voice, 


An American artist with every soprano voice beauty 
for which she is famous, she captivated the audience 
with her opening aria and before the concert 
cluded such a personal touch was manifested that the 
prima donna held a reception back-stage after the last 
number.—Butte Miner, May 14, 1927. 


con- 


Added to a magnificent stage presence, both on and 
off the stage, she has a gorgeously colored voice, 
which she uses with the unerring skill of a highly 
sensitive artist——Regina Leader, May 19, 1927. 


Miss Curtis showed her marvelous soprano voice 
to good effect. Her three arias from great operas 
were beautifully done and showed to discriminating 
musicians her dramatic ability and the attractiveness 
of a voice that has won great commendation from 
the highest critics —Anaconda Standard, May 14, 1927. 


Her voice has rich quality in either high or low 
register, and she possesses absolute control of it. Old 
favorites revealed her tone color and her ability in 
modulation—Great Falls Tribune, May 17, 1927 


Miss Curtis has a superb voice and an appealing 


natural personality—Great Falls Daily Leader, May 
17, 1927 
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MODERNISM AND 





by Romualdo Sapio 


VOCAL METHODS 








If all the singing methods and books on singing were col- 
lected and analyzed—a gigantic task, surely—one would be 
surprised to find such great similarity in their contents, and 
wonder why their number, so large already, is all the time 
augmented by new additions. Ciothed in different garb, you 
will find in every work of this kind the same old prin- 
ciples and rules laid down with the usual rigidity, supple- 
mented by technical exercises and vocalises designed as if 
the vocalist of today had to sing nothing but music of past 
generations. Their authors seem to overlook the fact that 
conditions change with years and that now-the singer needs 
a more complete and in some respects, a different training. 
Bel canto and virtuosity are no longer sufficient, and 
of the advanced musicianship and special technic so necessary 
to execute modern vocal music little or nothing is to be 
ound in the existing vocal methods. Rarely, if ever, has 
the musical fare offered to the public been so vastly varied 
and divergent in character as at present 

Wherever the ] turns he 


new 


vocal 


music lover finds himself con 
fronted with conditions which have no parallel in the history 
of this art. At no time have his power of assimilation and 
his sense of appreciation severely put to the test. 
He is expected to absorb and enjoy equally the works of 
the old masters and the most daring output of the so-called 
modernists. Modernism and all that this new word implies 
unnot be ignored. It has already made such headway that 
few composers today dare put on paper anything that, from 
in old point of view, may be considered as sane, and there- 
fore, whether we like it or not, we must reckon with it. 
While instrumentalists have adjusted their art to the 
whims of modernism with comparative ease, the same can- 
not be said of vocalists. The vocalist, more than the instru- 
mentalist, guide at all times a clear sense of 
tonality, just the very thing which the modernist despises 
and avoids. Without a definite tonality the singer 
trained in the good old school has great difficulty in finding 
his intervals rendered so remote by the unusual and intricate 
harmonic background. His intonation is all the time in 
danger. If the modernists vocal music consistent 
with their ideals and this music has to be sung, the vocalist 
shall need a new ear-training to make him independent of 
instrumental support. A new vocal method, supplementing 
the old ones and entirely devoted to the requirements 
created by new developments, a necessity. It should 
teach the singer how to extricate himself from the tangle of 
plural or indefinite tonalities, how to find his way through 
unrelated harmonies and how to deal with vocal phrases built 
pon unfamiliar scales A new set of vocal exercises de- 
signed for the purpose, with piano accompaniments in keep- 
ing, would help the student to acquire a novel 
technic and surprises of modernism 
All’ this may sound exaggerated in view of the fact that 
there are vocalists who have already been able to do justice 
to ultra modern without need of new training. But 
their number is comparatively small and it is little known 
how hard they have to work to accomplish their task. The 
music publishers may tell you also how much vocal music of 
remains unsung, notwithstanding that the modern- 
treated the singers rather gently, not daring 
write for the voice as they do for the instruments. But 
what they will do next? 
MopERNISM 


been SO 


needs for his 


sense of 


compose 


becomes 


advanced 


prepare him for the 


music 


this type 
ists have so far 


FUTURISM AND 
has superseded cubism and futurism Phere 
between the futurists of yesterday and the 
modernists of t former aimed at the utter destruc- 
tion of the past to create a new art for the future 
Their methods revealed a doubtful sincerity. The modern 
ists, on the contrary, profess respect for the great works of 
existing. They are not destructive, but pretend 
using new ways of 


xdernisn 
is a difference 
day. The 
in order 


art already 
to improve upon 
expression 

Pheir flag is certainly 
unquestionable and their 


past uevements by 
revi luti mary, but their sincerity is 
faith absolute. They yearn for new 
express they are fearless in their attempts, 
admirable courage a strong following. 
their future, itis all a matter of — Their 
reign may be a or they may be defeated at the 
hand of a coming genius who will throw the light in an- 
other direction and open a new era. 
One thing is certain, modernism 
sion; its influence upon composers 
day, and even the most reluctant among 
lure of its spell. Composition of every kind is already af- 
cted, and before long vocal writing will inevitably go the 
instrumental modernism, something unfore- 
happens to turn the tide 


methods of 
and their 


As for 


creates 
long one, 
made an impres- 


momentum every 
them will feel the 


has 
gains 


ay of unless 


In the meantime vocalists may as well be prepared. If 
through the efforts of some enterprising music publisher a 
new book of vocal exercises, as suggested above, will see 
soon the light of day, they will find that a little additional 
special training will not prove superfluous. It can do them 
no harm and will surely help them considerably in adjusting 
their art to new conditions. 
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SYMPHONIC ProGRAM AT “Pops” 

Boston.—Alfredo Casella brought the seventh week of 
“Pop” concerts to a memorable close with a symphonic pro- 
gram on June 19, which included the ever welcome Bach 
concerto in D minor for two violins and string orchestra. 
The solo violinists were Julius Theodorowicz and Robert 
Gunderson, who share the first violin desk of the Boston 
Symphony “Pops” Orchestra. If memory serves, this piece 
has not been played publicly in Boston since the delightful 
performance which it received from Ysaye and Elman at 
the Opera House some years ago. It was good to hear 
again its classic beauty of structure, its incisive rhythmic 


“In these days, crowded with 
inartistic endeavor, it is a joy 
to listen to such intelligent 
effort as distinguished May 
Peterson’s singing. This so- 
prano is first and last an artist. 
Miss Peterson sang charm- 
ingly, she knows style and can 
impart significance and indi- 
viduality to every selection.” 


The Brooklyn Daily 
above about May ’eterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 


Eagle said the 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


quality, its wealth of melody. Messrs. Theodorowicz and 
Gunderson were heartily applauded for their praiseworthy 
playing. 

Mr. Casella opened the program with Wagner’s prelude 
to Die Meistersinger and also presented Debussy’s exquisite 
prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun, Liszt’s stirring 
symphonic poem, The Preludes, and, for effective closing 
number, the C minor symphony of Beethoven. 

Nicuois, Gray, Porter, AT 

Marie Nichols, violinist, and James Gray 
Potter, pianists, the latter two members of the faculty, were 
heard in an interesting program May 27, in the auditorium 
of the school. Miss Nichols and Mr. Potter were heard in 
the sonata for violin and piano, opus 21, of Goossens 
Messrs. Gray and Potter combined their admirable abilities 
in Brahms’ variations on a theme of Haydn and in the 
variations of Saint-Saéns on a theme of Beethoven. Mr. 
Gray also played solo numbers from Mendelssohn, Griffes, 
Liszt, Dvorsky and Chopin. 

HEeErnriCH GEBHARD ACTIVE AS SEASON ENnps 

Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, has rounded out his season 
with a number of appearances in New England which have 
added to his fame and presumably to his fortune. May 20 
found him at the Town Hall in Brunswick, Maine, display- 
ing his gifts in oor labeled Chopin, Glinka-Balakireff, Al- 
beniz, Grainger, Gebhard and Mendelssohn-Liszt. On the 
following Sunday afternoon Mr. Gebhard was soloist at 
the Festival of Choruses conducted by Albert Stoessel under 
the auspices of the Boston Civic Music Festival. Mr. Geb- 
hard played the portions of Beethoven’s Choral Fan- 


Fox ScHooi 
and Harrison 


solo 


Jeane - 30, FRET 
tasia. On May 24 Mr. Gebhard was heard at the High 
School Auditorium at New Bedford, Mass., playing his own 
waltzes for two pianos with a very gifted pupil of his, 
Elizabeth Perkins. The waltzes had to be repeated. It will 
interest players of music for two pianos that these pieces 
will be published this summer. 
Havens ANNOUNCES CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

In response to many requests, Raymond Havens announces 
some Children’s Classes in pianoforte playing. The course, 
for which there will be no extra charge, will be given in 
connection with the private lessons. It will be conducted 
solely by experienced teachers under Mr. Havens’ personal 
supervision, using a unique method. 

TrtLotson Pupits IN RECITAL 

Some of the junior and senior pianists now studying with 
Frederic Tillotson, pianist of this city, gave an uncommonly 
interesting recital, June 7, at Steinert Hall. Those par- 
ticipating included Mariam Greenwood, Barbara Kingsbury, 
Elizabeth Gordon, Ethel Rosenberg, Lola Lippi, Helen 
Amendola, Marjorie Johnson, Arthur Noel Levy, Ethel 
Ricker, Marjorie Cohen, Alice Pearlman, Walter Colan- 
tuono and Doris Estey. No attempt will be made to com- 
ment on this concert in detail. Mention should be made, 
however, of the manifestly authentic talent displayed by 
ten-year-old Elizabeth Gordon, and seven-year-old Arthur 
Noel Levy; also of the genuine pleasure afforded by the 
highly commendable playing of Doris Estey, both in a group 
of pieces from Ravel and in the two piano arrangement of 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, with Mr. Tillotson at the sec- 
ond piano. Miss Estey is to give two recitals next year, 
one in Brockton and another in Steinert Hall, Boston. A 
very large audience gave frequent evidence of enjoyment. 
Puptt ENGAGED FOR CHAUTAUQUA 

Roland Partridge, tenor from the studio of Vincent V. 
Hubbard, has been engaged to sing at Chautauqua,, N. 
during the month of July, under the direction of Prof. 
Augustin. Smith, of Boston University. Mr. Partridge, 
who made a highly favorable impression in recital here this 
season, will be the tenor soloist in a number of works to 
be performed at Chautauqua with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Albert Stoessel conducting. These works 
include two performances of Elijah, Clutsum’s Hesperides, 
Gaines’s The Village Blacksmith, and Esther by Stoughton. 


HUBBARD 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION AT NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
Music 

The summer faculty of the New England Conservatory 
has been provisionally announced. “This historic music 
school offers instruction continuously throughout the year, 
except on legal holidays. While class teaching is suspended 
from the day after commencement until the opening of the 
first semester in September, private lessons are given 
throughout the summer in the principal instrumental, vocal 
and theoretical subjects, thus giving to teachers and others 
an opportunity for professional study of music in Boston 
during the vacation season. 

The names of members of the New England Conserva- 
tory faculty, who will be available for instruction during 
all or part of the summer follow: pianoforte—Julius Chal- 
off, Charles Dennee, Floyd B. Dean, Kurt Fischer, George 
Gibson, Henry Goodrich, Edwin Klahre, Stuart Mason, 
Mary |. Moore, Eustace B. Rice, Frank S. Watson; organ 

Raymond Robinson; voice—William H. Dunham, Stella 
B. Crane, Rulon Robinson, Clarence B. Shirley, William 
L. Whitney; violin—Minot Beale, John D. Murray, Ray- 
mond Orr, Carl Peirce, Roland Reasoner ; solfeggio—Clara 
Ellis, Alice Whitehouse; harmony and harmonic analysis— 
Arthur W. Curry, Stuart Mason, Raymond Robinson. Ad- 
ditional summer instruction will be given, as desired, in 
clarinet, saxophone, trumpet and other orchestral instru- 
ments. 


Six Summer Musicales at Hughes Studio 

The first of the summer musicales to be given at Edwin 
Hughes’ New York studios took place on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 29, when the program was given by Helen 
Parker, Clay Coss, Lois Spencer and Robert Ruckman. On 
the five Wednesday evenings following this, there will be 
four solo recitals, and an evening of two-piano music by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes to conclude the series. 


Margetson Presents Program of His Music 


A large audience thoroughly enjoyed the all-Edward 
Margetson program of music which was given at the Im- 
perial Elks Auditorium on June 16. The selections offered 
were for mezzo soprano, tenor, baritone, cello, violin and 
piano. Mr. Margetson displays originality in his composi- 
tions, there is a beautiful flow of melody, and he uses his 
knowledge of harmony to excellent advantage. 
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hen music came 
to the west 


EVENTY years ago, an easterner 

with a taste for adventure made 
his way to a western frontier town, 
near what was then the outer rim 
of civilization. 

It was a land where men knew 
little luxury or culture—but when 
have men ever failed to respond to 
the appeal of music? 

So he brought them music— 
primitive reed organs at first, and 
then, pianos. Pianos bearing the 


Kimball name found their way across 
the prairies,and throughout America. 
Seventy years later, the richest 
city in the world sent out a call for 
the largest and finest pipe organ 
that could be built, to install in the 
greatest theatre on the globe. A 
few weeks ago it was completed— 
the giant triple-console Kimball 
organ of the Roxy Theatre, New 
York, designed and made in the 
frontier town of former days. 





The Kimball Piano Becomes America’s Favorite 


During those seventy years, the 
Kimball piano has become the 
chosen instrument of the American 
home. From Alaska to Cuba—from 
Cuba to Cape Horn—there are 
more Kimballs than pianos of any 
other name. At international expo- 
sitions, wherever shown, the Kim- 
ball piano has won the highest 
awards. The sublime voices of 
Kimball organs echo through vast 
cathedrals, metropolitan theatres, 


On this 70th Anniversary Year 
George 


and city auditoriums, from end to 
end of the hemisphere. 

The seventieth anniversary finds 
Kimball traditions unchanged. The 
founder of the house brought music 
where no music was known. Later 
he offered the means of enjoying 
better music. And from phase to 
phase in the advance of American 
culture, the Kimball house offers 
always the best and finest attainable 
by the craft and artistry of man. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PIANIST—COMPOSER 
“The youngest pupil of Liszt” 


Will Make a Pacific Coast and Western Tour 


1927 


Using Kimball Pianos Exclusively 


4832 Dorchester Ave. 
Chicago 
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MUSIC ON THE AIR 








department has become a regular feature of 
Courier and readers are cordially invited to 
Editor.| 


Music Publishers’ Association, 
Harold Flammer, president, is quoted as having made the 
following remark with regard to radio: “The radio, with 
its super loud speakers and its numerous programs, has 
music. 


[The radio 
the Musical 


submit material.—T he 


At a recent meeting of the 


che apene d 


music as 
Mr. Flammer says “radio 
with its super loud speakers has cheapened music.” 
super loud speakers he means the noisy cones which 
project from numerous shops and produce never ending 
sounds one might as well state that the nickelodeon in a 
back alley is reproducing the dulcet tones of a Cortot. But 
if by a super loud speaker Mr. Flammer means the power 
: connected with the power 
amplifier one must disagree with the statement even more. 
It was not until the coming of this very amplifier that 
radio was in any way near ablé to approach musical quality 
in its reproduction and it is this very detail of the radio 
an opportunity to widen its scope, and which 
is daily being perfected. It was in a talk before the radio 
distributors and dealers at a show of the radio manufac- 
turers’ ion in Chicago on June 11, that O. H. Cald- 
well, member of the Federal Radio Association, mentioned 
a huge statistical number as represe ntative of persons who 
are still made in 1921. Perhaps 
Mr. Flammer is one of these but this is not a defect 
in the progress of radio and its “loud speaker. 
However, it is when Mr. Flammer mentions 
its numerous programs has cheapened music” 1 
give him more attention. Nevertheless, 
the nec thing recently come into being and 
struggling for existence must not be overlooked, and the 
fact remains that the public wants amusement of such kind 
far more than it wants art. 
radio has perhaps found, 
infortunately, that giving the public what it wants is re- 
munerative. But the*consoling factor in the evolution of 
this that today radio is on a firm paying basis 
and that there is a great percentage of the music loving 
public appreciates the value of broadcasting and 
which could be a sufficient nucleus for broadcasting to hold 
beginning for the eradication of much as is utterly 
worthless in the huge scope of music. 
itely one of the great drawbacks of broadcast- 
its channel, for from the same 
receiver must come entertainment for as many types as 
would attend the playhouses, the motion pictures, the sup- 
per clubs, cabarets, concert halls, universities, sports and 
countless others, and the best that radio can do is to offer 
as much as possible of the best. However, radio cannot 
listener. It is true in one sense that radio 
does cheapen music and there are many who agree with 
Mr Flammer and would like to see the cooling off of the 
augmented dance orchestras and the meowling singers, but 
one cannot help remarking that there is something of very 
fine value in some of the music broadcast if for no other 
than many would never have heard concerts 
such as the Atwater Kent Hour, the Edison Hour, the 
Stadium cx Boston “Pops,” and many orchestral 
concerts and the opera from some of the leading opera 
to mention the many individual stars. This is 
but is toiling the ground so that the 
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Perhaps now that Walter Damrosch has been made ad- 
visor of the National Broadcasting Company and is plan- 
broadcast campaign which will bring music 
fireside of the nation, a standard for 
broadcast music will be reached which will be so high that 
Mr. Flammer will not feel that “this cheapening of music 
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20—The French Trio, which has come to 
be associated WOR, under the billing of Musical 
Vignettes was our particular choice on this evening. There 
were three soloists besides the combination of the harp, flute 
as the ensemble. The hour spent with these musi- 
cians was one to be placed among the rare bits heard on 
air Che first number we heard was the Elgar Salut 
d'Amour for trio. Whoever arranged this familiar air for 
these musicians did a charming bit of harmonic interpola- 
h the violin carrying the melody and the flute re- 
Frederick Seeback, baritone, was the first’ soloist 
se Padre Martini’s ever welcome Plaisir d’ Amour to 
the simple and direct style of the type of French 
vhich the concert was supposed to depict. It hap- 
that in his attempt at simplicity Mr. 
opposite extreme and made the song 
speaking it was impeccably ren- 
dered, with a fine regard for the legato. Virginia Nubegen 
contribution to the quaint program sang four of 
the famous Bergerettes. These are typical of the French 
folk s charming and melodious and needing someone 
I understands the innate cocquetishness of the 
amours de Jean, Maman 
list of favorites per- 
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made immortal by the famous Edmond Clement. 
crown of the evening goes to Charles Premack, 
enor voice of lyric quality of high calibre and whose 
equipment made his rendition of the Aubade from 
D’'Ys, Hahn's I’ Heure Exquise and the Manon Reve 

all gems of vocal contributions. This was the first time 
we had heard of Mr. Premack and we wonder why. 
His is a voice of purity and warmth and he is a singer of 
exquisite taste whose singing of the Massenet excerpt 


mao, 


ever 


could be classed among the finest interpretations of that 
type of music. Our enthusiasm for Mr. Premack is justi- 
fied for he afforded some of the most pleasant moments of 
radio music that it has been our lot to hear. In the other 
trio numbers—the Bizet Minuet, Gluck’s Ballet, Delibes’ 
Valse, Martini’s Gavotte, Vidor’s Serenade and Moszkowski’s 
Minuet—there was a choice variety and an intriguing inter- 
playing of instruments. Mr. Premack and Mr. Seeback 
joined in a final duet, Au claire de la lune. Mr. Goldman 
and his band substituted the Tschaikowsky pathetic sym- 
phony for the programmed Schumann and also took us 
gaily through the “great hunt,” with the barking of dogs, 
the tallyho, the shots and the riders’ cries—child music 
perhaps, but certainly graphic. 

Tuesday, June 21.—The Edison Hour presented the 
first of its series the Musician’s Palette. This series is 
announced as being purposely given to augment the public 
knowledge in regard to the various instruments used in 
the orchestra. It opened auspiciously with the presence of 
Eddy Brown at the microphone demonstrating the possi- 
bilities of the violin. In his programmed group, the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto, Schumann's Vogel 
als Prophet and Sarasate’s Caprice Basque, the violinist in- 
terpolated Mathewson’s Air for G string. This number 
and the Mendelssohn were two valuable additions in the 
way of musical treats afforded by the Edison Hour. The 
artist has both superb technic and a vibrant temperament 
of which he gave freely. Another interesting feature of 
this concert was the viola demonstration by Herbert Borod- 
kin, valued member of the Lenox Quartet. To many who 
have not studied closely the various string instruments and 
whose ears are not highly attuned to the difference in tones 
there may seem no difference between the violin and viola, 
but the distinct depth of tone as drawn by Mr. Borodkin 
in his playing of the Vieuxtemps Elegie should have been 
a good lesson to the amateur in the distinct characteristic 
difference of the viola d'amour. The orchestral numbers 
were: Overture, Russlan and Ludmilla, Glinka; Excerpts 
from Herbert's The Serenade; Pizzicati and Czsardas from 
Coppelia, Delibes; two numbers by Grieg, and the Dvorak 
Slavonic Dance in E minor. Josef Bonime directed as 
usual the Edison Ensemble with precision and fine musical 
taste. Paulo Gruppe accorded ae music a high tribute 
when over WNYC he and Mrs. Gruppe, violinist, inter- 
preted Mortimer Wilson’s suite of three pieces. 

Wednesday, June 22—The Maxwell Hour was the choice 
for this evening, and when we tune in to this particular 
broadcaster there is always a feeling that it will not be in 
vain. Rudolf Friml’s Russian Rural Scene was the opener, 
followed by numbers considerably leaning to the Oriental. 
A. Chinese selection by the tenor, who we understood to be 
Franklin Baur, was the first of these languid renditions, 
with the orchestra coming in for its share in a Hebrew 
Melody played with a flute solo, a Japanese Cradle Song 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s descriptive Bee. Mr. Baur then of- 
fered The Far Away Bells and an arrangement of a well 
known Spanish bit, Tu, as arranged by Frank La Forge. 
Somehow the singer did not feel the pulse of this selection, 
which is typically Spanish, and further made the mistake of 
singing it in E nglish. This happens to be one of those com- 
positions that is so radiant with local color it cannot stand 
tranlation. A Moszkowski Humoresque, the famous Song 
of India and some Arabian melodies, as arranged by Mr. 
Shilkret, with the cellist of the orchestra as soloist, formed 
an interesting group. The last contribution was made up 
of selections from the Mikado, The Geisha and Chu Chin 
Chow. It was interesting to note how well the program was 
selected and arranged, as so much of one flavor could easily 
be monotonous. An inspiring bit of work was the Largo 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony played by C. A. J. 
Palmentier. The organ seems to be particularly adapted to 
bring out the melancholy of this excerpt, and at times it 
seemed like a full orchestra. Frances Paperte added a dis- 
tinctive note to the program by offering several selections. 
This also was heard through WEAF. 

Friday, June 24—“Old Faithful” took a turn for the worse 
early in the evening, so it was not until about ten o'clock 
that we were finally able to satisfy the yearning of our 
musical souls. As we carefully made our connection with 
WEAF the Bron Trio was just about to offer a number by 
Arensky. Mr. Arensky is sufficiently modern to excite our 
entire attention so that it was not until the following selec- 
tion, Kreisler’s Old Refrain, that we noticed the deep-toned 
quality of this ensemble. Nevertheless that could not eradi- 
cate the fact that the playing of the musicians was jerky. The 
unison was more marked in a Passacaglia and the familiar 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. Mr. Bron, Mr. Rosenthal 
and Rose Diamond are the members of the trio. From Wur- 
litzer Auditorium, Chester Beebe gave an organ recital. It 
was queer how hollow the playing sounded through the 
microphone and this in spite of the fact that we know the 
value of the Wurlitzer organ. This no doubt was caused 
by the acoustics of the reom, perhaps not adaptable to broad- 
casting. With Mr. Beebe a soprano shared the program; 
she had an excellent voice, but her tones seemed to go back 
into the speaker, probably due to this same acoustical de- 
fect. 

Saturday, June 25—Godfrey Ludlow gave an evening of 
music which was a rare treat. Mr. Ludlow has built a fol- 
lowing from his programs on the air which is the result of 
a standard that is a credit to himself and the station which 
sponsors him. No doubt Mr. Ludlow is welcomed wher- 
ever he appears as violinist as the result of the fine concerts 
he constantly offers to the radio public, and his example 
should be a subject of fervent emulation by those who have 
the interest of music on the radio at heart. Aside from 
this credit is the fact that Mr. Ludlow is a musician of ver- 
satility and originality ; one definite example is the arrange- 
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ment he has made for violin of the Andante movement from 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. He played it on this pro- 
gram and there was again brought to us the fullness of the 
violinist’s lower register, which is one of the characteris- 
tics that gives to Mr. Ludlow’s playing a warmth and color- 
ing not often achieved on the violin. It is a quality more 
often heard on the viola. It is perhaps a matter of personal 
taste which affords a listener such fine pleasure by tone 
quality, but it is a lusciousness which comes close to the 
Elman type of playing. Prior to the Beethoven number 
Mr. Ludlow played two Couperin selections which were 
gems. Associated with him was that very fine pianist, 
Lolita Gainsborg, and Marie Norelle, soprano. We especially 
liked the singer’s rendition of Haydn’s My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair. 

Sunday, June 26—The American Singers made their ap- 
pearance once more on the Atwater Kent Hour but minus 
Charles Harrison. The program was made up of old favor- 
ites of blessedly simple and melodious harmony, for which 
they have a particular ability in blending. Redfern Hollins- 
head’s solo, There is a Land, was a patriotic pwan delivered 
with a great gusto and feeling, but we had a special leaning 
for the familiar Sylvia and Old Man Noah, a characteristic 
description of that perilous first voyage. Mr. Ludlow and 
Miss Gainsborg again united in entertainment, this time in 
a program of Handel numbers. The feature was the sonata 
for violin and piano given in excellent classic style, besides 
a group of violin numbers, including an Allegro Giocoso, 
Rigaudon, and The Horn Pipe. Over WGBS Nahan Franko 
and his orchestra entertained for an hour. Mr. Franko is 
a veteran musician of fame, whose conducting of a program 
of classics and lighter numbers gave evidence of the justi- 
fication of the respected position he holds in the music 
world. The Concert Ensemble over WEAF offered a pro- 
gram of discriminate choice. It opened with the march 
from Tannhauser, in which the horns did some lively tuning, 
but it was in the Schubert Moment Musicale, the Dvorak 
Largo from the New World Symphony, the Schumann 
Quintet for Strings, and the Tschaikowsky suite, The En- 
chanted Lake and Song of the Swan, that the high spots 
of the program were touched. The Jewish National Fund 
3enefit, broadcast through WGL, was an auspicious event, 
nevertheless the receiving was not good enough to comment 
on, much to our regret, as we should have enjoyed hearing 
Binder’s Rhapsody, Judea. 

Facts or INTEREST 

The Philharmonic Stadium concerts will be 
through WJZ two nights a week, Thursday and 
beginning July 7 5 

Reports current in radio circles state the news that the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, Judson Concert Manage- 
ment and Major J. Andrew White are cooperating with 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corporation in organizing a 
radio network of at least a dozen broadcasting stations. The 
idea is said to hinge around the dramatizing of first run 
motion pictures and the exploitation of phonograph records 
on the radio. 

Several of the London “Proms” conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood are to be broadcast by arrangement with the British 
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Rear Admiral H. G. Bullard was given the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Science at the 101st commencement on 
June 11 at Trinity College, Hartford. Mr. Bullard is chair- 
man of the Federal Radio Commission. 

Stephen Czukor has introduced a new family over 
WRNY, including Melba Alter, Victor Michell, Giuseppe 
Barsotti, Helen Shafmeister, Maurice Brown and Giuseppe 
Adami. Each Wednesday snatches from the life of great 
composers will be given in story form with music. 

WBAL in Baltimore will put ‘ the air an all-American 
program on the evening of July Michael Weiner has ar- 
ranged an attractive program An will include: American 
Patrol, Evolution of Dixie, American Silhouettes, Largo 
from Dvorak’s Symphony and American Phantasy. 

The Radio Corporation of America has opened a direct 
service between the United States and the Philippine Islands. 

Lucia Carlino, dramatic soprano, will be featured in her 
first broadcast concert over WCGU July 5 at seven forty- 
five. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


Frederick Southwick Pupil Sings at Festival 


Irvington Nelson, of New York, a pupil of Frederick 
Southwick, aroused much interest in his singing at a recent 
festival of music at the University of Maryland. Mr. 
Nelson appeared at a concert and also as soloist in Gaul’s 
Holy City and Goring-Thomas’ Swan and Skylark. The 
possessor of a voice of true tenor quality and wide range, 
easily used, combined with good diction, Mr. Nelson was 
a worthy addition to the festival. 


Pilzer for Independence Concert 


On July 4, Independence Day, there will be an orches- 
tral program given on the Mall of Central Park which 
will be conducted by Maximilian Pilzer. The program, 
which will be given at three o’clock, will include selections 
by Meyerbeer, Wagner, Herbert, Tschaikowsky, Ipolitov- 
Ivanov, Strauss, Elgar and Rubinstein. 


Summer Plans of Walter Anderson Artists 

Walter Anderson, concert manager of New York, has 
gone to Shelter Harbor, R. I., for the summer. Artists 
under Mr. Anderson’s management will spend the warm 
months as follows: May Barron, Hydeville, Vt.; Mary 
Potter, Raymond, Me.; Gitla Erstinn, Richmond, Va.: 
Henry Clancy, South Swansea, Mass. 


William Reddick Goes to Bay View, Mich. 
William Reddick left New 
duct a summer master class at the Bay 
versity. 
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MUSICAL COURIER READERS 


A Protest 
New. York. 
To the Musica Courtrr: 

3eing a regular reader of the Musica Courter I know 
that you are ready at all times to cooperate with musicians 
and give them fairness in your columns. So I write and 
hope that you will publish this letter for the benefit of your 
readers—students, teachers, and professionals—and perhaps 
awake in them action against some of the gross injustices 
done to artists. 

Although I myself am not a professional musician, still I 
have had all the advantages of a fine musical training and 
have traveled much here and abroad. Therefore, through 
my own musical knowledge, I feel I must champion the 
cause of a very fine young artist and close friend of mine 
who entered a contest recently. This young person in 
opinion and in the opinion of seasoned critics, is pos 
of not usual talent but talent very far above the ordinary. 
One particular point that has always astounded me is the 
unusual sense of rhythm possessed by this person and the 
knowledge of its details. This has been proven not alone 
in solo work but in excellent accompanying, which is a 
stronger test of rhythm than solo work 

But—the judges gave credit for musical feeling and tech- 
nic and branded the rhythm, stating that the player had a 
distorted idea of rhythm, having no knowledge of time 
values. 

Will these ridiculous contests and audition propositions 
ever come to an end in this country? I now see the reason 
for some courageous teachers fighting the methods of cer- 
tain contests two years ago. It is all an insult to the sound 
and fair thinking of our American public. 

It seems to me, from a layman's standpoint, that the ele- 
ment entering these public contests and auditions is nothing 
but plain narrow-mindedness and jealousy, with judges who 
themselves are teachers and cannot pass the human stage 
of giving another teacher’s work credit. The Juilliard and 
Naumburg Foundations are most worthy exceptions, but 
why place millions at the disposal of biased judges and 
teachers? I am sure that if Paderewski or Rachmaninoff 
were to play in disguise for these same judges there would 
not be a hair left on the heads of these poor “amateurs” 
like Paderewski and Rachmaninoff. 


Why not form an investigating committee of laymen and 
(but artists who do not teach) to ascertain very min- 
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The same has been the case from coast to coast on this, the third season in 
the Russian Symphonic Choir will again tour the south, east, and middle west, 
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utely which institutions in this country are doing solid con- 
scientious work and advise millionaires to give the much 
needed capital for scholarships, for the work of graduates 
who are capable of future public careers, and for debut ap- 
pearances so that legitimate critics of the press can pass 
judgment upon them and let the public in on it all. Scores 
of the finest artists of today would never be before the 
public if they had been left\to the mercy of judges such as 
hold forth at the various contests and auditions. 

I feel confident, as a non professional, that I voice the 
sentiment of thousands of the public, and I hope this letter 
will produce fruits to benefit the struggling poor young 
artists of this country. 

( Signed ) A READER. 


[ With all due respect to the writer of this letter the accusa- 
tions made herein are utterly unfounded and would be im- 
possible either to establish or prove. Prize competitions in 
the United States are entirely fair and above board and en- 
tirely unbiased. Teachers who are judges never vote on their 
own pup and in cases where the pupil has appeared the 
teacher has withdrawn from the committee of judges. The 
judges are always selected from among the best musicians 
available andi are often experts, sometimes also critics, and 
there has never been any protest against their rulings except 
from disgruntled losers.—TuHe Eprror. | 


Estelle Liebling Studio News 

Estelle Liebling artists continue to keep busy. Muriel 
La France, coloratura soprano, who was the soloist at the 
Fox Academy of Music in 14th Street, New York, the 
week of June 12, was reengaged by the Fox management 
to appear at the Fox Philadelphia Theater the week of 
June 19. Stella Norelli, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, is leaving w York very shortly to play leading 
prima donna roles with the Cincinnati Opera Company. 
Lillian Lynde, lyric soprano, and Maura Canning, contralto, 
are engaged to sing at the new Roxy Theater. The Estelle 
Liebling Double Sextet sang at the Lewisohn Stadium on 
June 26. Helena Lanvin has been engaged as the contralto 
soloist at the Free Synagogue during the fall Jewish holi- 
days. 

Sapio Studio Notes 

Louise Stallings is meeting with her usual s ss in her 
summer trans-continental concert tour. Marie Lambert re- 
cently replaced Ethelind Terry in the leading soprano role 
in Rio Rita at the Ziegfeld Theater, New York, during 
the prima donna’s indisposition. Miss Lambert undertook 
the role at very short notice and acquitted herself unusually 
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well. The foregoing artists are from the Sapio studios in 
New York 


Laurence Lambert Managing Light Opera in 
Louisville, Ky. 

Laurence A. Lambert recently returned to Louisville, Ky., 
after an extended western tour of two and a half months 
with Mme. Matzenauer and Vera Curtis, in a series of some 
twenty-two concerts throughout Western Canada and the 
northwestern states. He has been booking a number of 
other artists on this trip and himself sang on eight of tl 
programs as assisting artist. 

Mr. Lambert will spend the summer in Louisville as gen- 
eral manager of the American Light Opera Company, 
which opens a ten weeks’ season at the Park Thea 
June 27 with Robin Hood. different opera will be given 
weekly. Next fall he will take the company on an extended 
western tour. The Paulist Choir, which Mr. Lambert also 
books, will give some forty or fifty concerts on 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and Kathleen 
booked in Canada. 

Mr. Lambert has closed his New York office a the sum- 
mer and is conducting all booking work and correspondence 
from his headquarters in Louisville. He will reopen his 
eastern office in the fall. 
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Margaret Rice, Editor 

and popular Milwaukee manager 
for Arthur Shattuck, is a woman 
of great ideas. Have you received The Town Crier, of 
which Miss Rice is the editor and which is being issued in 
the interest of her grand opera series, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra concerts and the Fine Arts Course in Milwaukee ? 
If you have not, you had better write to Miss Rice to put 
you on her list. The cover of The Town Crier is very 
artistic, and the contents of the paper make reading 
Congratulations, Miss Rice, on the first issue of the paper! 
And may you awake in Milwaukee the interest that your 
various ventures deserve 


Margaret Rice, astute 
and special representative 


good 


Mrs. Babcock Supplying Teachers for Schools 
Charlotte Babcock, head of the International Musical and 
Educational Agency in New York, is having a busy sez 
supplying teachers to the various colleges and schools 
Babcock also secures engagements for concert artists 
trios and quartets, church singers and organists, orcl 
entertainers for drawiagroome, clubs, and similar affairs 


TO THE RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR 
The above is a photograph of the concert at the Rhode Island Auditorium in Providence, R. 1. In 
America, during which the choir gove 120 concerts. 


(Photo © by Tullys } 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

San Francisco, Cat.—The long anticipated San Fran- 
cisco appearance of Emil Oberhofter took place June 14 in 
the Exposition Auditorium, when he conducted the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra in the first concert of the 
Summer Symphony Association's second season. This, how- 
ever, was not Mr. Oberhoffer’s debut here as a conductor 
for he is well remembered for having given a magnificent 
series of concerts severai years ago when at the head of 
his own Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra he was received 
in triumph. The ovation which greeted him was insistent, 
clamorous, thunderous and most cordial. It was several 
minutes bet ore it subsided sufficiently to permit him to 
raise his baton to begin his well arranged and appealing 
program, which included the overture to Weber’s Euryanthe, 
['schaikowsky’s symphony, No. 4, Richard Strauss’ Tone 
Poem, Don Juan, and Wagner’s Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer. Mr. Oberkoffer proved to be a man of quiet bear- 
ing. ~ Although full of energy and vitality he never loses 
sight of the value of reserve and poise. It is almost as 
much of a pleasure to watch Emil Oberhoffer conduct as 
it is to listen to the music he produces for he scorns all 
spectacular and theatrical accessories. His every gesture is 
simple and graceful, his method is that of a skilled tech- 
nician and he has at all times a masterful, magnetic control 
of his forces. Through the dominant potency of his per- 
sonality as well as the subtlety of his interpretative versa- 
tility Mr. Oberhoffer completely enthralled his audience of 
7,000 persons. Mr. Oberhoffer knows every bar of the 
music he is to interpret and conducts his entire program with- 
His performance of the Euryanthe Overture was 
a masterpiece of classic interpretation, finely romantic with- 
out being sentimental. In the Tschaikowsky Symphony, Mr. 
Oberhotter scaled the heights and roused his audience to the 
greatest enthusiasm. Upon this score he lavished his powers 
as a musician and interpreter. His ideas of the work are 
individual and he expresses them with genuine feeling. The 
Strauss number, too, glowed with color. Mr. Oberhoffer in- 
vested it with all the beauty of phrase and nuance that its 
best performance requires. The Meistersinger Prelude, 
which brought the program to a brilliant close, was a feat 
of virtuosity on the part of the orchestra as well as the con- 
ductor. As a matter of fact the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra never played with a more beautiful tone quality or 
greater spirit than upon this occasion, for it is an organiza- 
tion that responds with exceptional sensitiveness to the baton 
ot an expert, 


out score. 


The summer symphony season has had a propitious begin- 
ning. If this concert is an example of those to follow then 
the musical public of San Francisco and vicinity may an- 
ticipate a series of exceptional orchestral events. 

In the supervisors’ room in the City Hall, June 13, there 
occurred one of the most unique incidents in the history of 
music in America. The municipal governeaitiamuch its 
official head, Mayor James Rolph, Jr at the instiga- 
tion of the Board of Supervisors, presented Alfred Hertz, 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestfa, with 
an embossed copy of a resolution of thanks expressing the 
city’s appreciation of the great service he has rendered the 
rank and file of the people by giving them the very best in 
music at prices within the reach of all. Further tributes 
were paid by John D. McKee, ex-president of the Musical 
\ssociation of San Francisco, Supervisors Emmett Hayden, 
Franck R. Havenner, chairman of the Auditorium Commit- 
tee, and Jesse Colman, all of whom acknowledged, as rep- 
resentatives of the people of San Francisco, Hertz’ great 
to the community in the name of art. A quartet of 
members of the San Francisco Symphony Orehestra, Lajos 
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Fenster, violin; Willem Dehe cello; Romain Verney viola, 
and Vladimir Drucker, trumpet, played. As far as could be 
discovered this was the first time in the musical annals of 
this country that a city administration had officially con- 
ferred such distinction upon a symphony conductor. Mayor 
Rolph has given instructions to have the resolutions framed 
and forwarded to Mr. Hertz. The many present applauded 
enthusiastically the action of the city fathers. 

Victor Lichtenstein, violinist, violin pedagogue and lec- 
turer, is giving a series of “Symphonylogues” at the 
Women’s City Club on Monday evenings, preceding the Sum- 
mer Symphony Concerts. The first of this series began on 
June 13, when Emil Oberhoffer was the guest of honor. 

The National Male Chorus of Sweden appeared in the 
Exposition Auditorium, June 15, and gave great pleasure to 
an audience of about 5,000 people with its fine singing of 
compositions by Scandinavian and American composers. 

Albert Rappaport, San Francisco’s “singing rabbi,” is vis- 
iting his family here after a successful season as a principal 
tenor with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Alfred Hertz, accompanied by Mrs. Hertz, left this week 
for Hollywood to remain there until the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Hertz, “the father of the Hollywood Bowl,” will 
conduct the first and last week of “Symphonies under the 
Stars.” Upon his return north Mr. Hertz will immediately 
begin his rehearsals of Tristan und Isolde, which he will 
conduct during the forthcoming season of the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles opera seasons. This will be the first 
time since 1906 that Mr. Hertz will conduct an operatic per- 
formance in this city. 

Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, spent several days in San 
Francisco during this past week, having come up from Hol- 
lywood, where she is at present ‘making her home. 

The San Francisco Opera Association, the officers of 
which are Robert I. Bentley, president ; Wallace M. Alex- 
andre, first vice-president; Horace B. Clifton, second vice- 
president; Edward H. Clark, Jr., third vice- president, and 
Edward F. Moffatt, secretary-treasurer has announced its 
complete plans for the fifth annual season of opera under 
the direction of Gaetano Merola. Beginning September 15, 
a series of twelve performances will be given in the Expo- 
sition Auditorium. Mr. Merola, general director, again will 
personally conduct a number of operas. Alfred Hertz has 
been invited to conduct the company’s first German produc- 
tion of Tristan und Isolde. Pietro Cimini will again share 
with Merola the major part of the conducting work. Karl 
Riedel, assistant conductor at the Metropolitan, is assisting in 
the preparation of the Wagnerian work, while Charles 
Lauwers, French conductor of the Chicago Opera, is re- 
turning to San Francisco for his third consecutive season to 
assist in the preparation of the French operas. The other 
assisting conductors are Giacomo Spadoni, Antonio Dell 
d’Orefice and Gastone Usigli. The orchestra again will be 
composed entirely of members of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra with Louis Persinger serving as con- 
certmaster. The chorus, numbering eighty, will be from the 
Chorus School,of the San Francisco Opera Association, with 
Giuseppe Papi as its chorus master. The ballet is again to 
be under the personal supervision of Theodore Kosloff, 
assisted by his premiere danseuse, Vera Fredowa. The 
stage direction is to be undertaken by Armando Agnini. The 
artists engaged are Elsa Alsen, Lucrezia Bori, Myrtle Claire 
Donnelly, Francesca Peralta, Anne Roselle, Katharine ol 
mour, Ina Bourskaya, Kathryn Meisle, Elinor Marlo, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Angelo Bada, Mario Chamlee, Rudolf Lau- 
benthal, Lodovico Oliviero, Armand Tokatyan, Pasquale 
Amato, Louis D’Angelo, Desire Defrere, Millo Picco, Ezio 
Pinza, Antonio Scotti, Austin Sperry and Lawrence Tib- 
bett. The repertory includes several novelties and a num- 
ber of revivals. The novelties are Carmen, La Cena Delle 
Beffe, Turandot, Falstaff and Tristan und Isolde; the re- 
vivals, Romeo et Juliette, I’Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
La Boheme, La Tosca, Manon Lescaut, Aida and Il Trova- 


tore. GC. 4. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—The prospects for the sixth season 
of Hollywood Bowl “Symphonies Under the Stars,” which 
opens July 5, are brighter than ever before. The new seats 
with cement foundations are all in, and the pathways all 
graded, which will facilitate the movement of the entering 
and departing thousands who nightly crowd the Bowl. The 
sale of season tickets has never been so heavy nor have there 
ever been more wonderful inducements in the matter of musi- 
cal offerings. Nine celebrated conductors from England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, and our own 
country will wield the baton at one or more concerts this 
summer. 

The soloists also are exceptional: Olga Steeb, pianist, 
July 8; Ernest Davis, tenor, 15; Tina Lerner, 22; resident 
artist, 29; Carmela Ponselle, August 5; resident artist, 12; 
Elsa Alsen, 19, and Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn. 

Alfred Hertz opens the season as usual, and appears 
July 5, 7, and 8; Bruno Walter, director of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Berlin Municipal Opera, 
9, 12, 14, 15; Alfred Hertz, 16; Pietro Cimini, 19; Vladimar 
Shavitch, 21, 22, and 23; Pierre Monteux, 26, 28, 29, and 30; 
Modest Altschuler, August 2; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 4 and 5; 
Adolph Tandler, 6; Eugene Goossens, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 
19 and 20;, Alfred Hertz, 23, 25, 26 and 27. 

The Tights are grouped this season as follows: Tuesday 
night, “Novelty” night; Thursday, “Symphony” night; Fri- 
day night, “soloist” night, and Saturday night, “Popular” 
night, which does not mean by any means, that there will be 
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any deterioration in the quality of the music played, but that 
it will feature music fundamentally of high calibre, but of 
a lighter and more frolicsome type. 

A_ new departure of this season will be the appearance of 
the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, its first appearance locally 
with the orchestra. The chorus which normally numbers 
300 will be enlarged by the addition of 200 more. This 
organization under John Smallman is achieving more than 
local fame, drawing from the entire Southern part of the 
state at every concert. Season tickets are $10, and single 
admissions fifty cents. Parking space for 800 additional 
cars has been provided inside the Bowl grounds. 

Allan C. Balch is still president of the Bowl Association, 
Raymond Brite is manager, and Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish continues as chairman of the Summer Concert Com- 
mittee and has recently been elected to the board of directors 
to fill the vacancy left by the resignation of F. W. Blanch- 
ard (due to ill health) who was a charter member and first 
president of the Bowl. Te a 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Cocoanut Grove, Fla.—Walter James Barron, Ameri- 
can concert organist, appeared in a recital at the White 
Temple Auditorium: in Miami. He was assisted by A. 
Doyne, cellist, formerly of the Victor Concert Orchestra. 
Mr. Barron is a master of his instrument, a great interpre- 
ter of the organ classics; he revealed exceptional thought 
and understanding in his rendition of the Bach Passacaglia 
and Fugue. D. B. W. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

New Haven, Conn.—The New Haven School of Music 
gave its fifteenth annual and most successful concert this sea- 
son. The high artistic standard of the program placed it more 
in the class of a professional than a students’ recital. Prof. 
Paul Stoeving’s violin students—Henry O’Connell, Dorothy 
Wheeler, Marion Sinclair, and Kenneth Johnson—played 
with beautiful tone and clean technic, with special mention 
due Mr. Johnson for his brilliant work in Wieniawski’s 
Scherzo-Tarentelle. The well-placed voices of Donald Bas- 
sett, baritone, and Lillian Schlegel, contralto, delighted the 
audience. Clarence Gibbons, baritone, Helen Marek, so- 
prano, and James Schlegel, baritone, each sang with vocal 
and interpretative persuasion, sustaining the enviable reputa- 
tion of Harold Huni as vocal pedagogue. L. Leslie Loth 
presented three young pianistic talents. Helen Haglin played 
with technical skill. Estella Huni stood out for her artistry 
in conveying the message of Chopin’s Etude and the Polo- 
naise in A flat major, and Frank Giampaolo played the 
Tschaikowski concerto with amazing virtuosity. S. 

Norwich, N. Y.—Charles Floyd, tenor, who was in- 
troduced to " this city only last December by Mr. Riesberg of 
New York, has in this brief period so thoroughly estab- 
lished himself that on June 17 he gave a pupils’ musicale 
at his residence studio. Tenor and director of two local 
choirs, and of one in Oxford, he is also very busy as a voice 
teacher, and this musicale brought him into prominence. 
His wife is also an excellent singer, and the two already 
occupy a leading position in this beautiful Chenango Valley. 

(See letter on another page.) 

(See letter on another page.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland’s Rose Pageant 

PortLanp, Ore.—Doris Smith’s Rosaria was staged at 
the Civic Stadium, during the Portland Rose Festival, June 
13 to 17. Mrs. Smith’s pageant, which depicts the influence 
of the rose on the progress of civilization, thrilled more 
than 125,000 spectators, all seated beneath a glorious full 
moon. The cast numbered 3,000 actors, lavishly costumed. 
A chorus of 900. voices and a large orchestra assisted. In- 
terest was keen in the music, most of which was composed 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman. Harker S. Perkins, local 
pianist, wrote the music for one of the seven episodes. 
Soloists were Minna Pelz, Margaret Masonek, Nell Brown, 
sopranos; J. McMillan Muir, tenor, and A. K. Houghton, 
baritone, who are numbered among the city’s best talent. 
To Mrs. Smith, author and supervisor. of the pageant; Mr. 
Cadman, composer; Mr. Perkins, composer ; William H. 
Boyer, who trained the chorus; John R. Britz, who wielded 
the baton, and Hal White, manager, too much praise cannot 
be given. Mrs. Smith is a member of the faculty of the 
Ellison-White Conservatory of Music, a local institution. 
Mr. Cadman was unable to attend this great event, much to 
the regret of his Portland friends. The music was excel- 
lent. Nothing more stupendous in pageantry than Rosaria 
has ever been staged in the West. It was a oe of color. 
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Olga Steeb Pupil Wins Honors 


For the second consecutive year a pupil of Olga Steeb 
has won the piano prize contest conducted in Los Angeles 
under the auspices of the Fitzgerald Music Company. Col- 
ette Nance was the winner this year. The 1926 prize was 
carried off by Alice Kaye. 
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New York Music Week Awards 


The following contestants won gold medals in this year’s 
New York Music Week competitions : 


PIANOFORTE 

Open—Grace Rabinowitz, 517 West. 124th Street, Manhattan; 
Senior—Harold Greenberg, 350 Vermont Street, Brooklyn; Junior— 
Frieda Pollack, 1418 Prospect Avenue, Bronx; Intermediate, Grade 
A—Alma Olswanger, 7118—2Ist Avenue, Brooklyn; Intermediate, 
Grade B—David Stimer, 4712 Twelfth Ave., Brooklyn; Elementary, 
Grade A—Edward Rensin, 362 Cypress Avenue, Bronx; Elementary, 
Grade B—Dorothy Gordon, 1917 Crotona Avenue, Bronx. 


VIOLIN 
Intermediate, Grade B—Gizeélla Ehrenworth, 520 East Seventy- 
seventh Street, Manhattan; Open—tie between Max Epstein, 564 
East Third Street and Sam Siegel, 480 Gravesend Avenue, both of 
Brooklyn; Senior—Bessie Ziek, 6420 Prospect Avenue, Ridgewood, 
Queens; Junior, Grade A— Sol Babitz, 968 New York Avenue, 
Brooklyn; Junior, Grade B—Murray Bernthal, 7615 Sixth Avenue, 
Brooklyn; Intermediate, Grade A—Sidney Katz, 2020 Washington 
Avenue, Bronx; Elementary, Grade A—Helen Gallinger, 4308 Broad- 
way, Manhattan; Elementary, Grade B—George Golding, 25 East 
109th Street, Manhattan. 
VIOLONCELLO 
Arthur Aaron, 2140 Daly Avenue, Bronx. 
VOICE 
Coloratura Soprano—Florence Stern, 198 Clarke Place, East Bronx; 
Mezzo Soprano—Gladys Haverty, 285 Banner Place, Bronx; Contralto 
—Patricia Burke, 2357 Walton Avenue, Bronx; Junior Vocal, Boys— 
Randall Jaquillard, 121 West Fifty-fifth Street, Manhattan: Junior 
Vocal, Girls—Catherine E. Mellen, 2157 East Eighteenth Street, 
Brooklyn. 
WIND 


Flute—Walter H. Rubsaman, 8514—109th Street, Richmond Hill, 
Queens; Clarinet—Otto Slavsky, 855 Home Street, Bronx; Saxophone 
—Harry Silverstein, 373 Ralph Avenue, Brooklyn. 


THEORY AND MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
Helen A. Schatvet, 221 Seventy-seventh Street, Brooklyn. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Advanced Sonata—Ralph Hersh and Lillian Kravitz; Elementary 
Sonata—Andrew Brummer and Emil Koehler; Advanced Quartet— 
Edgar S. Stowell Quartet (Rose Siegal, Sadie Tolmage, Alice and 
Dorothy Wachtell); Elementary Quartet—Kendall String Quartet 
(Cornelius and John Bocksay, Anthony Borello, Raymond Spencer); 
Four Violin Ensemble—Greenwich House Music School (Max Adler, 
Joseph DiGemma, Jacob Lipshitz, Dario Testi). 


SILVER CUP WINNERS 
ORCHESTRAS 


Senior—Bronx House Music School, 
Junior—Greenwich House Music School, 


Edgar S. Stowell, conductor; 

Bianca Marvin, conductor. 
Brass Bann 

New York Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Prof. James F. Knox, conductor. 


CHORUSES 
Men’ s—Metropolitan Male Chorus, Peter Boergermann, director; 
Women’s—Manhattan Ladies Chorus, Mme. Zeta V. Wood, director; 
Racial—Sunset Park Choral Society, A. Emile, director; Children’s— 
P. S. 58, Manhattan, Kathleen Malone, director; Young People’s— 
P, S. 17, Richmond, Lillian R. Littlefield, director. 
Cuoirs 
Children’s—Mixed Choir of Ascension School; Girls Junior— 
Incarnation Chapel Choir, Mrs. Jessie B. Winterbottom, director ; 
Mixed Voices—Choir of Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal ‘Church, 
Charles E. Fellows, director. 


These medals and cups were present to the prize winners 
on June 23, at a public presentation in Carnegie Hall. C. 
Stanley Mitchell, president of the Central Mercantile Band 
of New York, and Isabel Lowden, director of the association, 
presided. 


Cleveland Institute Elects Directors 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the*» 


Cleveland Institute of Music held at the school, Mrs. A. S. 
Ingalls, formerly treasurer, was made president of the board 
to act during the —s year. Other officers to be re- 
elected were: Mrs. Z. Norton and Willard M. Clapp, 
vice- presidents ; John s Fleek, formerly assistant treasurer, 
treasurer; Mrs. J. E. Ferris, ‘who served as secretary dur- 
ing the ‘past year, vice- -president, and Mrs. Robert H. 
Crowell, former member of the executive committee, sec- 
retary. 

An important event of the meeting was the report of 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director, who outlined the 
school’s growth, during the past year especially, but in- 
cluding also the seven years since the school’s beginning. 
During its existence the school, according to Mrs. Sanders, 
has increased its enrollment 104 per cent and its faculty 100 
per cent. Present enrollment represents fifty-eight cities 
and ten states. Mrs. Sanders announced the acceptance of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music by the Ohio State Board of 
Education as a first rank, collegiate-standard educational 
institution with full power to grant music degrees. In ad- 
dition to the teachers’ certificates, degree of Bachelor of 
Music, and graduate artists’ diplomas, the Institute now of- 
fers a Public School Music course in affiliation with West- 
ern Reserve University, cooperating with the Cleveland 
School of Education, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Education conferred by the university. A further import- 
ant affiliation with the university permits Institute students 
to take academic work in conjunction with their music, to 
be applied toward a university degree. This combination of 
academic and musical studies is made possible for the first 
time, 

Mrs. Sanders’ report chronicled such important events as 
the opening of the Heights Preparatory Branch, serving large 
numbers of pupils in outlying districts and relieving conges- 
tion in the main building; the opening of a dormitory in 
the Allerton club residence, and the school’s second annual 
commencement held recently under the scholastic system 
established two years ago of elementary, intermediate and 
conservatory courses with a standard semester hour cur- 
riculum and with yearly examinations. 

Newly elected members on the board of directors are 
John T. Blossom, William A. McAfee, Mrs. Fred White, 
Mrs. Fayette Brown, Elliott Stearns, E. C. Daoust, G. A. 
Tomlinson and R. V. Mitchell. 

American Institute of Applied Music Piano 

Recital 


Nine excellent young pianists were heard at the June 9 
recital by senior students, American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, at the Steinway Salon; 
eight were personal pupils of Miss Chittenden, and one of 
Francis Moore. In the order of their appearance they were 
Ina Alida Pihlman, Elizabeth Sturgis, Winifred Bronson, 
Elna Christensen, Doris Parvin, Theodolinda Castellini, 
Adele Holstein, Florence Hubbart and Irene Nicholls. They 
played works ranging from Handel, Brahms, Mendelssohn 
and Chopin to Liszt and Sinding, demonstrating their nat- 
ural endowment, plus the results of much mete, coupled 
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with skilful instruction; Miriam Steeves 

played the second piano to the final 

Hungarian fantasy (Liszt), in which 

os solo part was delightfully rendered 
Irene Nicholls. 


Wittgensicin Off for Cape Cod 


Victor Wittgenstein cancelled his pas- 
sage to Europe and left on June 22 for 
Denis, Cape Cod, Mass., where he will 
remain until the early part of August. 
The pianist and Violet Kemble Cooper, 
English actress, have been engaged 
there for three recitals of Poetry and 
Music, on July 7, 21 and 30. Between 
these dates the couple will be heard in 
Newport. Miss Cooper and Basil Rath- 
burn will be starred in a series of per- 
formances at Denis during the summer 
months so that the appearances with 
Mr. Wittgenstein will work in nicely 
with his rearranged plans. 

Mr. Wittgenstein has just finished 
one of the busiest teaching seasons of 
his career. He will present four young 
artists next season in New York recitals 
and has a number who have been playing with favor here 
and there during the season past. All his pupils, however, 
are professionals, being either artists or teachers. Mr. 
Wittgenstein, in addition, holds classes in pedagogy. 

Miss Cooper and Mr. Wittgenstein have been booked for 
a number of Poetry and Music Recitals next season, as 
they have become exceedingly popular. This summer, 
when Miss Cooper appears in Peter Ibbetson and The 
Guardsman in Denis, it will be to the music arranged for 
the plays by Mr. Wittgenstein, who will reopen his New 
York studios early in the fall. 


Horszowski in Barcelona 

Miecyslaw Horszowski appeared as. soloist with the 
Casals Orchestra during the Beethoven Festival in Barce- 
lona. The pianist chose as his contribution to this great 
event the G major concerto, and that he played it artistically 
is evident from the excellent press comments which fol- 
lowed the concert. The Dia Grafico of April 27 went into 
detailed account as to the performance, stating in part: 
“As a great compliment,’ the exquisite concert artist, 
Horszowski, delighted us with the superb interpretation of 
the coneerto in G major, a work of ineffable beauty. 
He was ‘revealed to us as an executant of first water in 
whom one noted a translucent limpidity, and at the same time 
an artist of rounded development capable of most exquisite 
colorings, and what is more a purifying sincerity, which was 
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of benefit in giving to the interpreted pages the greatest 
beauty.” The Diario of Barcelona in reviewing the concert 
found that “Mr. Horszowski touched the piano with the 
highest idealism, with a clarity of technic and velvet-like 
sonority. Horszowski wove a poem with his playing.” El 
Noticiero Universal, another Barcelona daily, commented as 
follows: “In this work (the concerto), one of the most 
important and inspired of the Beethoven productions, the 
pianist Horszowski collaborated with mastery. He is an 
artist well known and admired in our musical world. The 
interpretation which he gave to this difficult part was never 
more beautiful nor inspired. He was a real wonder.” 


Blanche Salomon Pupil Wins Piano Award 


Dorothy Gordon, talented nine-year-old pianist, won the 
gold medal in the elementary piano class, grade B (players 
under ten years of age), with an average of 93% in a ses- 
sion of the interborough final contests of the New York 
Music Week Association on June 14. Miss Gordon is a 
pupil of Blanche Salomon, a pupil of Olga Samaroff, and 
a gold medal winner in these same contests in 1924. 


Mildred Johnson Wins Patterson Scholarship 


The scholarship offered by Elizabeth K. Patterson in her 
School of Singing for the summer term, July 27, to August 
1 has been awarded to Mildred Johnson, of Alliance, Neb. 
Miss Johnson possesses a coloratura soprano voice. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Schipa is a tenor apart from other 
tenors. To him song seems the natural 
expression of a musical nature.—Record, 
Nov. 23, 1926. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
It was an evening devoted to the purest expression 
of the art of singing, in its most enchanting phases. 
The gifted Italian has been called the finest lyric tenor 
of the age. Certainly he has no superiors, and few, if 
any, equals.—Press, Apr. 9, 1927. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
His singing is almost effortless, his artistry impeccable and his 
voice as fresh, beautiful and free from traces of fatigue after sing- 
ing 19 songs, including the added numbers, as it was at the opening 
of the program.—Press, Oct. 29, 1926. i 


WASHINGTON 
He gave a program of Italian, French, Spanish and American songs, all in 
the native languages. The enthusiasm began with his appearance upon the 
stage. He was brought back many times after each number and he granted 


anywhere from one to four charming encore songs each time.—Post Nov. 21 
1926 ; ig 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
Schipa makes such a fine appearance on the platform that it is a joy to look at him 
and his walk is a delight to the eye. He “walks the king” and he is literally ‘‘a smiling 


son of Italy.” He takes the whole world into his confidence and he loves life and 
sunshine and song.—Enterprise, Feb. 7, 1927. 
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the length and breadth | 
this great arti. 


CHICAGO 


I have always found Schipa the recitalist par ex- 


cellence. The nature and fineness of his voice, 
its exquisite technic, the delicacy of his shad- 
ing, all are admirably suited for the intimate 
charm of the concert platform.—Evening 
American, Oct. 25, 1926. 


DETROIT 


No soloist who appears in Detroit in the course of 


a season is given heartier welcome than Mr. 
Schipa. A familiar figure has he become here- 
about, and one from whom much is expected 
and received.—News, Nov. 26, 1926. 


SEATTLE 


Schipa has sung in Seattle several times in the 


past; but never, I think, has he achieved a more 
complete triumph than he did last evening. 
Recitals by even the most eminent singers often 
have their longuers, their dull stretches. But 
dullness never had an opportunity to invade 
the theatre during Schipa’s program.—Post-In- 
telligencer, Mar. 15, 1927. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Tito Schipa, the popular lyric tenor, who has 


been acclaimed here again and again, alike in 
concert and opera, gave a recital at Exposition 
Auditorium last evening with an enormous 
program which brought him so much applause 
that it was almost 11 o'clock before he was 
able to say finis——Call, Mar. 1, 1927. 


WICHITA 


Not only is listening to one of Tito Schipa’s con- 


certs a musical treat, of rarest privilege, but it 
is a deep emotional experience as well. No 
matter what Schipa sang at Wednesday night's 
performance, the melting, lyric quality of his 
marvelous voice wrapped the song with en- 
chantment.—Beacon, Apr. 28, 1927. 
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SPOKANE 


An audience that filled the Masonic Temple to 


capacity sat thrilled last evening at the match- 
less beauty of Tita Schipa’s lyric tenor voice, 
and at the conclusion of each number showered 
him with spontaneous and continued applause, 
such as seldom has been accorded a concert 
singer in Spokane.—Spokesman-Review, Mar. 
ig, 1927. 


NEW YORK 


There was, as for years past, a crowded stage to 


greet the most successful of foreign concert 
stars drawn from current grand opera.—Times, 
Nov. 1, 1926. 


TACOMA 


“Perfection” is a somewhat hackneyed word in 


speaking of all sorts of entertainments, but I 
know of no other word that will come as near 
describing the recital of Tito Schipa Wednes- 
day evening. It was a perfect evening of mel- 
ody given by the premier lyric tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Company, and a prime favorite 
upon the concert platform.—Daily Ledger, 
Mar. 10, 1927. 


SACRAMENTO 


The paradox of an artist, and one of true Latin 


heritage at that, singing a group of Italian 
numbers in an exquisite and gentle manner, 
without once resorting to tonal melodramatics 
—this materialized at the Memorial audi- 
torium last night, where Tito Schipa, lyric 
tenor, appeared before a capacity house.— 
Union, Apr. 3, 1927. 


ROCHESTER 


The audience, which completely filled the house, 


was so insistent in its clamor for encores that 
the program was nearly double its announced 
length—Times Union, Dec. 3, 1926. 





HOUSTON 
Not in a long time has Houston 
enjoyed a male singer as it enjoyed 
Schipa, judging from the reception he 
received. And never has it had one more 
generous with his voice.—Press, Apr. 21, 
1927. 


CLEVELAND 
The exquisite mezzo voice, the full-throated richness of 
his robust singing, and the thrilling high notes that 
have won him universal acclaim were all in excellent 
working order, and coupled with this, the artistic perfec- 
tion of each song made it a truly memorable program.—Plain 
Dealer, Dec. 1, 1926. 


DENVER 
He has all the qualities that create just the proper atmosphere for a 
perfect recital. A beautiful voice which he handles with consummate 
ease, a charming stage presence and unquestionable “musicianship.” He 
gave a recital that will linger in the memories of his hearers for many a day. 
—News, Feb. 25, 1927. 


COLUMBUS 
The gala audience which sat enthralled at the lyric sweetness of Tito Schipa Friday 
evening in Memorial Hall heard the most laudable concert of the season. From 
the soothing loveliness of “Amarilli” to the last laughing adieu of a gracious encore 
the evening was flawless.—Citizen, Nov. 13, 1926. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
He gets his crowd. The Wednesday night audience loved him. It loved the way 
he threw his head back, closed his eyes and softened his tones tenderly; it loved 
the way he sang his highest, most voluminous notes, with a tremendous vocal 
power; it loved his engaging smile—Republic, Nov. 11, 1926. 
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It is suggested that the title of Henselt’s If I Were 
a Bird, be modernized to, If 1 Were a Lindbergh. 


The poet asks: “What’s so rare as a day in June?” 
Well, a day when all the church chimes are in tune. 


and the conservatives in China, 
and conservatives in music, 


The 


and the 
still are 


progressives 
progressives 
at war. 
2 
lhe 5-5-3 naval ratio applies also to music, but 
in tonal armament England and America seem to be 
the 3, while Italy and France are the 5. 
We 
respondents means when he says: 
omposer write a 
would have wheels.” 


Germany, 


do not profess to know what one of our cor- 
“If a modernistic 
cycle, it probably 


were to song 


High prices in Paris do not appear to affect the 
salary of the singers at the Grand Opera. One of 
the leading vocalists there receives the amazing pay 
of $40 per month, in fluctuating francs. 

Germany would like to re-establish its pre-war 
importance as a Mecca for American music students. 
lo do that, Germany must ‘supply better teachers 
than we have here. At present that would be an 
Herculean undertaking. 

Wittgenstein, the German pianist, coming here 
next season, is a close student of international poli- 
tics. He says he is a firm believer in the limitation 
of arms, for he has only one, and he adds: “I have 
well with it.” 


done very 


journal, Garrett P. Serviss rec- 
ommends that one should try to taste music. He 
says that we might try whether simply thinking 
music or musical notes produces the impression of 
mouth. What a dreadful vision this 
does present! Just think of having to absorb all of 
the sickly sweet sugar that Mendelssohn would give 
all of the bitterness of some of the ultra- 
moderns! The spice of such things as Carmen might 
not be disagreeable in small and plenty of 
eood old German beer that one would find in Beetho- 
ven and Brahms would be, as Roosevelt might say, 


In the New York 


taste in the 


one or 


ce Ses, 


Why have the New 


teachers no club house of their own? 


Y ork concert artists and 








bully, but do deliver us from some of the other stuff! 
To hear it is bad enough, but to taste it! Ye gods! 


One often wonders whether there are as many 
philanthropical persons to help young men and 
women study law, or medicine, or architecture, as 
there are to assist them in studying music. 


—_ o- 

The current revival of Handel operas is not sig- 
nificant, except that it represents a current revival 
of Handel operas. In these days it is pretty gen- 
erally established that musical works long neglected 
by the public, are works which deserve to be long 
neglected by the public. 

2 

Suggested publicity stunt for Mengelberg or Tos- 
canini next season: Conduct the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Eroica in your home town; fly to Lon- 
don, and direct the second movement there; and 
then fly to New York and lead the final two move- 
ments here. No charge for our hint. 


we eae 

It is not generally known that the great Bach once 
upon a time composed a song about his pipe and 
tobacco. The composition may be found in the pre- 
served Note Book of Anna Magdalena Bach. The 
father of the fugue also wrote a Coffee Cantata. 
He evidently liked his home comforts as much as his 
counterpoint. 


Our British cousins are having a “Brighter Eng- 
land” campaign. Why not, as a cheerful step for- 
ward, lessen the dullness of their stodgy and silent 
Sundays, by filling them with recitals and orchestral 


concerts, as we do over here, except in a few cities 


where a handful of tyrannical “reformers” rule over 
the pleasures of the public, and forbid the sinful and 
profane Sabbath performances of the masterpieces 
of music? 


— oe 


Up in Harlem recently a negro chorus made its 
bow directed by George Meade, assistant organist 
of Trinity Church. It is called the Awakening 
Chorus and the concert was given in Junior High 
School, Edgecombe Avenue and 136th street. 
It is said that the chorus already has a thousand 
members and expects to have 1500. There is no rea- 
son why such a chorus should not give programs of 
the most interesting sort. 

a eee 

Incorporation papers have been filed Albany, 
by the Opera Comique, Inc. The enterprise purposes 
to give opera comique in New York, and to have its 
home in a hotel or apartment building, so as to save 
the expense of an edifice of its own. Those inter- 
ested in furthering the project, announce that they 
intend to sell stock in it, so as to acquire a fund of 
several million dollars before starting the venture. 
No prominent musical names are mentioned in con- 
nection with it. Here’s luck to the Opera Comique, 
Inc. ! 


It is a rare thing that a musician and composer 
take an important position in a business house, and 
a notable example of this is William Arms Fisher, 
vice-president of the Oliver Ditson Company of 


Boston. Mr. Fisher had business experience in lines 
not musical before he went with Oliver Ditson. 
He has been with Ditson for thirty years in all 
sorts of capacities and during all that time has had 
more or less to do with the business side of the firm 
as well as doing editing, arranging and composing. 
On the death of Mr. Woodman last year, Mr. Fisher 
naturally fell into the position of vice-president. It 
must be highly favorable to the success of a pub- 
lishing house to have in a responsible position in the 
firm a musician of the attainments of Mr. Fisher, 
who also has had long years of business training. 


The Leipsic correspondent of the MusicaL 
COURIER writes, in a recent news letter, as follows: 
‘Those who know Furtwangler’s attitude towards 
modern music are aware that his interest is darkly 
tinged with skepticism, so when he performs twelve 
of these works in eleven concerts he is animated less 
by his enthusiasm for the works themselves than a 
desire to let the Gewandhaus audiences form their 
own opinions.” One hears very often of audiences 
actually objecting to new music being put on pro- 
grams. This would seem to be a narrow point of 
view, and Furtwangler is obviously right in giving 
his audiences, both in America and abroad, oppor- 
tunities to judge for themselves as to the merits or 
demerits of the new music. It also has the effect 
of doing away with the old story of genius being 
neglected. If everybody is tried out, of course the 
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MORE AND BETTER 
TEACHING 


More teaching? Of course! Every teacher 
wants that. . . . Better teaching? That, too, 
of course, since more teaching can only be the 
result of better teaching. 

It seems very simple, but the question is: 
How is one to do better teaching so as to get 
more teaching P 

Well, the answer has been found, at least as 
regards teaching in the lower grades, by the in- 
ventors of the Visuola, of which a description 
was given in the Musical Courier of March 24. 

The Visuola, which is being manufactured by 
the Aeolian Company, is a teaching machine. 
It may seem impossible that music should be 
taught by machinery, but so it is, except, of 
course, that a skilled teacher must handle the 
machine and guide the mind of the student. 

The Visuola does away with printed notes, 
yet it teaches by the eye as well as by the ear. 
The notes of the printed music are placed di- 
rectly on the keyboard. Each note is placed 
just before it is needed and instantly removed 
the moment it has been struck. 

As the notes move up and down the keyboard, 
the hands and the fingers of the pupil naturally 
move with them. The notes are flashed on by 
electricity, a little light appearing on the key as 
a guide to the fingers. All that the pupil has to 
do is to strike the note on which the light ap- 
pears. 

The teacher’s part of the program consists of 
sitting at a neighboring keyboard and striking 
the notes which, by electricity, turn on the little 
lights on the student’ s piano. The teachers are, 
of course, also to instruct in the proper hand 
positions and fingerings, and must use keen judg- 
ment in the selection of the pieces or exercises 
to be learned and the speed of performance. 


One remarkable advantage of this sort of 
music-writing is that it makes possible the indi- 
cation of hand positions for each group of notes 
either in melody or accompaniment. The 
teacher presses down silently the group of notes. 
Lights flash before the pupil on these notes and 
the pupil thus finds the hand position. 


The use of the Visuola is possible either with 
ordinary pianos both for pupil and teacher, or 
with silent klaviers for either pupil or teacher, 
or both. Also it can be used for any number of 
pianos or klaviers. That is to say, a class of 
pupils may be as large as the teacher thinks ad- 
visable. 


It may seem to the reader that to go into these 
material details is superfluous and unnecessary. 
But it is not so, for, however great an idea may 
be, it will serve but little towards general util- 
ity unless it is made practical and cheap enough 
to be attainable to the average pocketbook. 

The Visuola is undoubtedly one of the most 
important additions to music education—and, 
therefore, of course, to music as a whole—that 
has been made in years. It teaches young chil- 
dren to play the piano in a very short time with 
very little effort and without danger of causing 
that dislike which is so likely to result from the 
drudgery of scales and the slow advance made 
by ordinary methods. 

With the Visuola, children—even little ones, 
five years old or less—learn to play real pieces 
in a few weeks. Compare that with what has 
happened to millions of poor kiddies through 
ali the years since the piano became a familiar 
item of household furniture and we realize the 
possibilities of the Visuola. 

With its general introduction we will arrive 
at an era of general musicianship. The piano 
will cease to be merely an article of household, 
rarely used and then only fumblingly. When 
little children learn rapidly and without effort 
a real piano repertory, the household piano will 
be turned into an article of pleasure, not just a 
dust catcher; music in that household will be 
something that is made, not merely listened to 
via radio; and with time those people are going 
to become musically active, promoting good 
music in their communities, or, at least, sup- 
porting concerts and recitals by regular attend- 
ance. 


The Visuola is a real asset to the growth of 
music and as such it is recommended. 





bad and the good are tried together, the good will 
live and the bad will disappear, so that there is a 
definite gain. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Whenever we quote the names of pianists in this 
department, we are chided from certain quarters for 
not mentioning the pianists whose names we omitted. 

There are pianists who make Technic king, and 
others who attract notice to themselves because of 
the arbitrariness with which they change the mean- 
ings of composers to suit selfish personal whim or 
the ignoble desire for sensationalism. 

On the other hand, the musical art is honored in 
the possession of some true interpreters, who pre- 
mise their performances with the spirit of faithful 
devotion to the composers voiced by them, who ab- 
jure all vainglorious striving for personal exploita- 
tion, and whose single endeavor it is to make their 
music sincere, representative, and beautiful. There 
are, too, pianists indifferently good, bad, and very 
bad. 

So, now we have mentioned all the pianists in a 
single paragraph. 

nee 

“Recently you spoke of Joseffy and De Pachmann 
as the great pianissimists of all time; but you evi- 
dently overlooked the late Alfred Griinfeld. Per- 
haps you never heard him. He was a wonderful 
charmeur on the keyboard, an exalted’ example of 
what used to be known in those days as a ‘salon’ 
pianist.” So writes a correspondent signing himself 
“Alt Wien.” (Old Vienna. ) r 

We heard Griinfeld, both abroad, and in New 
York at the short lived concert hall in old Madison 
Square Garden. He came here with his brother 
Heinrich, the cellist. Alfred’s dainty style and 
piquant interpretative raffinements did not make a 
very deep impression upon New York audiences, 
already accustomed to the tonal thunders of Rummel, 
Rosenthal, Friedheim, d’Albert, etc. In the aristo- 
cratic drawing rooms and palaces of Vienna and 
Berlin, however, both Griinfelds were prime favor- 
ites until they died. Alfred wrote several successful 
operettas, and a number of melodious piano pieces. 

Heinrich had a wide reputation as a wit and racon- 
teur. He used to tell the story on himself, that a 
nouveau riche banker engaged him over the tele- 
phone, to entertain his friends at a soirée. Griinfeld 
accepted and asked for the courtesy of one of the 
banker’s carriages, for transportation of the cello. 
“Oh,” said the host, “do you play cello, too?” 

Rene 

Recently one of the world’s best known musicians 
appeared in an out of town city, supposed to be 
more or less of a musical center. The notice of the 
recital was rather unique. It was mentioned that 
So-and-So appeared on such and such an evening, 
and then followed a list of local residents who were 
present. Not a line about the fine musician who 
had given the recital, only the names of “leading 
citizens” of this small city. 

bd x 

Dr. John Roach Straton’s latest dictum: “Jazz is 
on its last legs.” And many pairs of them, too. 

eRe 

“Orefice composed an opera called ‘Chopin,’ 
writes F. E., “and it was not a success. The world 
doubtless feels that it would have been better had 
Chopin written an opera called ‘Orefice.’”” That is 
a variation of a very old jest, we feel compelled to 
point out to F. E., originally credited to Meyerbeer, 
when a young composer played for him a “Funeral 
March on the Death of Chopin.” Meyerbeer said 
bitingly: “It would have been better had Chopin 
written a funeral march on your death.” 

eee 

“What Is Nothing?” asks a Savannah newspaper. 

Some modernistic music. 
nn e 

Legend has it that Paganini, the great violinist, 
once served a term in prison, but his offense seems 
to be unknown. Perhaps he played Dvorak’s 
Humoresque once too often as an encore. 

Ree 

“Claire Inette,” a poetess with a musical name, 

sends this metrical and mischievous jubilation : 


” 


’ 


June! Thou’rt indeed the best month 
Of the year! 
Thanks! Thou takest op’ra singers 
Far from here! 
een es 
Machiavellian note: Rosa Ponselle does not reveal 
all her art in public, as those fortunates know who 
attended sister Carmela’s birthday party, and par- 
took of meat balls and “seashell” spaghetti, prepared 
by no less distinguished a cook than Rosa herself. 
She received an ovation from her guests, which led 


her to remark: “I hope I shall be as successful next 
season when I sing Norma for the first time. It is 
the most difficult role I ever have studied. My sum- 
mer will be spent at Lake Placid, and at golf, tennis, 
and—Norma.” 
eRe 
Distressing was the flooding of the Mississippi 
last month, but delightful was the ebbing of concerts. 
eRe eR 


Statistics from the coroner’s office show 3,958 
deaths of a violent character in New York last year. 
La Cena delle Beffe is not included, for it died 
peacefully. 

eeRe*, 

We have been reading again the exhortation of an 
exalted purist, not to perform at symphony concerts, 
works written for piano and orchestra. The plea is 
not a new one, but on the contrary, constitutes a cry 
raised from time to time by certain faddists, who 
took their idea originally from a group of French 


MOTORS AND MUSIC. 


“Gink paid $12,000 for a Stradivarius.” 
“How many cylinders has it?” 


musical extremists. The answer to the whole matter 
is, that the works for piano and orchestra were writ- 
ten by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, César 
Franck, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, 
Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, etc., and 
therefore they most certainly should be played. If 
those masters thought the combination feasible, there 
is no room left for argument. 
eR eR 


For many years the chief objection to the piano 
concertos of Beethoven and Brahms was that they 
were “too symphonic.” 

eRe 

“What must the modern virtuoso possess?” asks 
an educational exchange. A contract with a mechan- 
ical reproducing company, for one thing. 

eRe 


Moved, seconded, and almost unanimously car- 
ried, that the next minister who attacks jazz, be con- 
fined for the rest of his life in a cell constructed of 
sounding boards and have Black Bottom played to 
him from sunrise to sunrise each twenty-four hours. 

eer eZ 


On the other hand, a gentleman named Hardy, 
visited these offices last week, and asked the Musica. 
CourIER to sponsor a contest to determine the 
world’s championship for endurance in piano playing. 
Our caller boasted proudly that he held a record 
of forty-three hours of continuous performance. 
We refused to be connected with the proposed musi- 
cal marathon. “You do not appreciate art,” Mr. 
Hardy had the temerity to venture. “No, but we 
appreciate noise,” we made answer. “I can make 
soft music too,” he went on. “Well then,’ we 
finalled, “nothing would please us better than to 
hear your prestissimo pianissimo, e morendo, foot- 
steps sounding their receding way outside the door 
of our office.” The champion looked as though he 
wished to play Schubert’s Marche Militaire on our 
head, but he only retorted: “I'll take my proposition 
to one of your rival music papers.” “There aren’t 
any,’ we concluded. And so ended one of music’s 
most memorable interviews. 

eRe 


In a Texas stone quarry a set of bones from the 
Pliocene epoch was unearthed recently. The discov- 
ery of several primitive horns and some coins, im- 
bedded in nearby rocks, deepened the mystery, ac- 
cording to the statement of Texas scientists. There 
is no mystery to any really thoughtful person. The 


presence of the coins determines the bones to be 
those of an early Paul Whiteman. 


New York, June 12, 1927 
To Variations : 

Recently you printed a rhapsody on Spring. Does it 
strike you that the vernal season is not one of joy alone? 
How about this version, which I consider more truthful 
than yours: 

When does the Muse refuse to sing? 
Spring ! 

When comes the plaints the teachers bring? 
Spring ! 

When are we burdened with the “Ring”? 
Spring ! 

When do composers nocturnes sling ? 
Spring ! 

When to our pupils do we cling? 
Spring ! 

When do the critics love to sting? 
Spring ! 

When do we feel that Ennui’s king? 
Spring ! 

When are collectors on the wing? 
Spring ! 

Hoping that you will agree with me regarding the 
meaning of Spring to the weary musician, | am, 

Yours in season, 
FRUHLING. 


true 


2 RR 
“Fruhling’s” amendments are accepted, save the 
one relating to critics. Their season is longer than 
that. 
Rere 
What with Wagner cigars, Rheingold beer, Melba 
peaches, and Mary Garden perfume, it now remains 
only for some enterprising and musical business man 
to put on the market Hans Sachs shoes, Fra Diavolo 
lingerie, Sieglinde syrup for sleeplessness, and Tosca 
knives for carving. 
nrmre 
“One thing that the gradual elimination of private 
houses in New York has carried with it,” writes 
S. A., “is the nocturnal backyard concerts of the 
felines who used to wail their love longings to the 
moon. The nightly cabarets of cats seem to have 
gone for good.” 
nRre 


Tacoma, Wash., 


June 10, 1927. 
Dear Variations: 

If Leonard Liebling hasn’t laid in his stock of summer 
reading yet, the new Decalogue of Science (Albert Edward 
Wiggam) has a very beautiful chapter on Art’s being “the 
very flowering of the whole evolutionary process.” Also 
Walter Pater (“Renaissance”) has some inspiring things 
to say about music being the greatest of all the arts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Corauie A. 
a 


The humming of aeroplane motors is the new 
music of the spheres, Pythagoras should take note. 
2 ® 


FLASKETT. 


We are surprised to see Philip Hale remarking in 
his Boston Herald column that, “Liszt, as a pianist, 
was something of a rope dancer.” Most of the other 
pianists never could play like Liszt, even if given all 
the rope in the world. 

Rene 

A violinist who played at most of the modernistic 
concerts here last winter, writes: “I am a wreck. I 
am taking a quiet job for the summer—in one of 
those radio and phonograph shops.” 

nme 

3y the way, musical modernists should hold a 
Music Weak. 

2 Re 

An up to date piano teacher told a pupil last week: 
“Your playing is like a radio photograph.” 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 


DICTION 

“Onse upon a teema theer was a kneetch who was 
reeden through a daarrk wude when he heered a lood 
cry. Eet was a feerse and greezly draagawn that 
livved een a carver and used to coom oot and aate 
anny baste or maan such as wude paass that way, 
and when he had eten enoof he wude lie himself 
doon to slapen.” 

No, gentle reader, the foregoing is not the text of 
a Wolf Ballade, sung by an American singer in 
English translation. It is a sample of the Queen’s 
(or was it King’s?) English, as it was written in 
the fifteenth century. 

Good diction is an important, but, unfortunately, 
rare requisite in a singer. The music and the words 
should be of coddinate importance in a song or an 
opera; but remarkably few vocal artists are capable 
of demonstrating this principle. We have attended 
many a song-recital, and if the program had not con- 
tained the texts of the songs offered we would have 
gone home without knowing what it was all about. 

Opera in English has been the slogan for a num- 
ber of years past. They sing French in France, 
German in Germany and Italian in Italy. Why not 
English in America? 





ETHICS? 

A great deal is. written and said nowadays on 
ethics. Here is an advertisement that should not 
have passed the censorship of the Chicago Tribune, 
in which paper it was run last Sunday. The Chi- 
cago Tribune, which is known as the “World’s 
Greatest Newspaper,” printed the advertisement as 
follows : 

“Summer Master School at Edgewater Beach 
hotel and at 605 Auditorium bldg. By Gio- 
vanni Gennaro, one of the world’s greatest vo- 
cal teachers. GIOVANNI GENNARO 1s a 
tenor of great ability who had demonstrated his 

at Edgewater Beach hotel 
before a great audience. Maestro Gennaro’s 
breathing control ease unique. He knows ab- 
solutely how to teach perfect breathing because 
he has played wind instruments and that is why 
he has the absolute world’s greatest method. 
June 13 and 14 will try voices free of charge 
and June 20 the Summer Master School will 
begin and will end August 27. August 28 will 
be a gala concert with full orchestra. Apply 
at once if you desire to sing at the gala con- 
cert. All voices and applications to be applied 
at 605 Auditorium bldg.” 


voice last May 


The Musicat Courter has no ax to grind. The 
Musicat Courter knows Giovanni Gennaro and at 
one time carried his advertising, but not in this 
form. The above advertisement, however, is, first 
of all, poorly written; it should have been edited 
before being published, and, then, some of the state- 
ments mentioned are, to say the least, questionable! 
That Mr. Gennaro calls himself “one of the world’s 
greatest vocal teachers” is secondary. That is his 
opinion. He may be right and he may be wrong. 
That “he is a tenor of great ability” may be ques- 
tioned also, but that is not the point. That “his 
breathing control ease unique” we do not under- 
stand. That “his breathing control is unique” may 
be true and yet it might not be true. That “Mr. 
Gennaro knows absolutely how to teach perfect 
breathing because he has played wind instruments 
and that is why he has the absolute world’s greatest 
method” is a sort of boast that has all the flavor of 


exaggeration. We do not know of many flutists, 


oboists, trombonists, horn-players, clarinetists, bas- 
soon players who haye turned out to be great sing- 
There 
They 
make a good living and are not obliged to enter the 
singing field because they were not making money 


ers, or have become great singing teachers. 
are many who play their instruments well. 


as band leaders, or as members of a band or or- 
chestra. 

Now 
anyone who would apply oh June 13 
could sing at the gala performance on August 28 
One might be allowed to sing in the chorus. After 
only a few lessons we do not think Mr. Gennaro 
would dare to present green students publicly as 
soloists, as the results might be such as to cause 
one of the “world’s greatest singing teachers” a lot 
of embarrassment. We were present at one of the 
concerts given at the Edgewater Beach hotel under 
the direction of Maestro Gennaro, who, if memory 
serves right, had to stop his orchestra on more than 


from the above advertisement it seems that 
or thereabouts 


one occasion in order that his singers could get to- 
gether. We believe that it was at the time that we 
expressed ourselves openly as to the poor results, 
and the maestro answered us very frankly that mis- 
takes will happen and he laughed with that Gennaro 
laugh that is so sonorous and so communicative that 
you feel no ill-feeling for whatever the man may 
do. One likes Mr. Gennaro for his modesty, his 
savoir faire and his frankness. He evidently wants 
to make money. He is probably making it, but he 
should be more careful in what he says in his ad- 


vertising. R. D. 


—e 


CHICAGO JOINS I. S. C. M. 

Official word has been received by Alfred Human, 
president of the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music, of the or- 
ganization in Chicago of the Middle West chapter 
of the society. Dr. Wesley LaViolette, of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, is chairman, pro tem, of the 
Chicago chapter, which will be composed, it is 
stated, of the most representative musicians in the 
Middle West. The charter members are as fol- 
lows: Dr. Frederick A. Stock, Leo Sowerby, John 
Alden Carpenter, Eric Delamarter, Jacques Gordon, 
Rudolph Reuter, Henry Purmont Eames, Heniot 
Levy, Adolph Weidig, Edward Collins, Alexander 
Raab, Gordon Campbell, Felix Borowski, Dr. Wes- 
ley LaViolette. The Chicago chapter was created 
by the activity of Dr. LaViolette, acting under spe- 
cial charter from the American Section. 

As recently announced, the American Section has 
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just invited the European units of the Society to 
hold the International Festival in the United States 
within two years. The festivals have been held in 
Salzburg, Prague, Venice, Zurich, and this month 
in Frankfort, Germany. A number of American 
members of the International Society are now in 
Frankfort to hear the program which includes com- 
positions by Henry F. Gilbert, of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Aaron Copland, of New York. 

It is the function of the American Section to act 
as the “neutral clearing house” for all organizations 
in America which are concerned with advancing 
the cause of contemporary music. The American 
Section is now seeking in every part of the country, 
through the California unit, of which Henry Cowell 
is president; the Philadelphia organization, and the 
new Chicago group, compositions for submission to 
the International jury. The works decided on by 
the technical committee, headed by Frank Patterson, 
will be presented to the International jury meet- 
ing at the end of this year. The American composi- 
tions picked by the International jury will be pre- 
sented at the Festival in Europe next year. 

Virtually every composer, conductor and other 
musician of prominence in the United States is co- 
operating with the American Section in its endeavors 
to make the International Festival, which is to be 
held in the United States, one of the most notable 
achievements in native art. 

Mr. Human has just received a communication 
from Wilhelm Furtwaengler, conductor, who is pres- 
ident of the German Section of the International 
Society, giving definite assurance that the composi- 
tions of American composers submitted by the 
American Section will be performed in Germany. 

The American headquarters of the International 
Society are located in Steinway Hall, New York. 
Claire R. Reis is secretary of the American Sec- 
tion; A. Walter Kramer and Frank Patterson, vice- 
presidents; Teresa Armitage, treasurer; and the 
executive board is composed of Marion Bauer, Olin 
Downes, Carlos Salzedo, Howard Barlow, Lawrence 
Gilman, Mrs. George A. Harris, Dr. Joseph J. Asch, 
C. C. Birchard; and on the Music Committee are 
Frank Patterson (chairman), Frederick Jacobi, 
Harold Morris, Olin Downes, A. Walter Kramer, 
Chalmers Clifton and Alexander Smallens. 

NEW YORK’S NEW OPERA HOUSE 

Returning from Europe last week, Otto H. Kahn 
declared that the proposed new site for the Metro- 
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not been accepted definitely by that corporation. It 
appears that some of its members continue to object 
to the suggested location. Mr. Kahn is quoted as 
saying, in part: 

“The idea that the Metropolitan Opera House should be 
a monumental landmark, standing in spacious grounds, as 
is the case with the opera houses in Europe, is, unfortunately, 
not capable of realization. I wish it were. Quite apart from 
other considerations, the cost would be wholly prohibitive 
for a private undertaking such as the Metropolitan is. 

“The existing Metropolitan Opera House contains a bank, 
shops and apartments. Carnegie Hall contains studios. The 
proposed new Chicago Opera House is planned to contain 
all of these revenue-producing features. 

“The Metropolitan, in the face of steadily mounting costs, 
is dependent on its own resources, aided, when needed, by 
a very few financial backers. It pays rent; it pays taxes; it 
enjoys no immunities whatever; it has no fixed subsidy. It 
may be mentioned in this connection that the Chicago opera 
has a subsidy fund available of more than $500,000 annually, 
subscribed by a large number of individuals and corporations 
of that city.” 

Mr. Kahn, a clear headed and level minded busi- 
ness man, puts the case practically and convincingly. 
Nevertheless, it seems a pity that we cannot have in 
the richest city in the world an opera house like the 
best of those in European musical centers. It is true 
that the Metropolitan is a private institution, and 
barely and intermittently on a self-supporting basis, 
according to Mr. Kahn’s statement. 

However, even if the city of New York could 
not well, under the conditions as they exist, erect 
an opera house worthy of our city, or even contribute 
money towards such an edifice, it could nevertheless 
very easily donate a suitable plot of land on which 
a new and magnificent opera house might be placed. 

There is a huge reservoir in Central Park, which 
has fallen into disuse since New York constructed 
its water supply sources in the Catskills. Why 
could not our municipality put the reservoir space 
(about eighty acres, we believe) at the disposal of 
the Metropolitan Opera House? That would solve 
every problem of traffic and of accessibility, for the 
new Central Park West subway, and the Fifth 
Avenue buses, bring the reservoir site within suffi- 
ciently easy reach of persons who do not use private 
motor cars or taxis. 

Even if a short walk would be required, surely 
that is no hardship for those who defy temperature 
and weather by standing for hours outside the 
Metropolitan, and then standing several hours more 
during a performance. 

If the city would feel that the opera house would 
constitute a private “invasion” of Central Park, why 
not make it a condition that the institution maintain 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 





The tussle over Queen’s Hall and the famous 
“Proms” is over, and, as is usual in treaties of high 
constructing parties, nobody’s the worse except the 
victim, in this case the “Proms.” They will continue, 
but will be reduced to six weeks (formerly ten). 
They will continue, moreover, under the leadership of 
Sir Henry Wood, and they will be financed by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, which is to broad- 
cast a part of the programs. Mr. Boosey’s aversion 
to broadcasting has been duly overcome; in other 
words the necessary price has been found. 

* * x 

There is, of course, no further suggestion of Sir 
Thomas Beecham of the London Symphony Orches- 
ra having anything to do with the new order of 
things. Sir Thomas was far too wise to allow him- 
self to be used as a decoy ; but the London Symphony 
men, who were already happy in the prospect of 
the summer job “offered” them by Mr. Boosey, have 
awakened from their lovely dream. London’s or- 
chestral situation, despite the high-sounding phrases 
of the B. B. C. is—as yet—not better, but worse. 
The Saturday afternoon concerts of the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra are gone—or “merged” with the Na- 
tional Concerts of the B. B. C., to be given in 
(ueen’s Hall instead of Albert Hall, with an orches- 
tra of probably lesser quality than last year. The 
London Symphony and the Royal Philharmonic again 
will struggle through their seasons with international 
guest conductors and inadequate rehearsals. They 
will resemble each other, and the B. B. C., like three 
peas, except that the B. B. C., government-backed, 
will underprice the other two, and make life harder 
still. 

* * * 

Three orchestras running parallel series in a city 
which, in reality, contains just material enough for 
one good orchestra. As it is, the good elements are 
scattered, and kited around from one to the other, 
while a vicious “deputy system” permits each man 
to put in substitutes whenever a better “job” beck- 


Sir Thomas Beecham told this scribe the other 
that in over thirty concerts conducted by him, 
London Symphony did not twice have the same 
four horns together. And there are never more 
than four rehearsals for a concert. One distin- 
guished German conductor, very wisely, has _re- 
nounced his long-cherished ambitions to conduct in 
London, because these conditions would involve too 
perilous a risk of his reputation. 

x * * 


ons. 
day 
the 


London’s musical salvation, it seems to me, lies in 
consolidation. Consolidation of talent, of funds, 
and of patronage. Let it have one permanent or- 
chestra worthy of the name, with backing worthy of 
the greatest city in the world, and all its music 
troubles, including its operatic mess, will be near 
solution. Here’s a chance for an American organ- 
izer, if ever there was one! 

* * * 

The obvious answer to an outsider, of course, will 
be that a city gets the music it deserves. It does, 
mostly, but some cities, including our American cities, 
i And, for the sake of an intelligent min- 
The public, that nebulous quantity 
It proves, as Edith 


get more. 
ority, why not? 
is about the same everywhere. 
Sitwell so aptly says in a recent article, that nature, 
far from abhorring a vacuum, positively adores it. 
“In the head, at any rate.” 

“Otherwise,” continues the English author, “how 
can you account for those popular amusements— 
revue, modern drama, musical comedy, other people’s 
cricket matches, golf matches, etc.? I am not par- 
ticular, but if I have an amusement | like that amuse- 
ment to be amusing; if I have an interest I like that 
interest to be interesting. And amusing amusements, 
interesting interests, can only spring from a mind 
which does not contain a vacuum. If nature really 
abhorred a vacuum these amusements could not be.” 

It is the business of all cultural organizations in- 
cluding symphony societies, to help fill up that vacu- 
um. If they do not succeed—and without money 
they cannot succeed—the vacuum will spread, and 
eventually we shall all be gasping for breath. 

cS. 
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an auxiliary museum of musical art, free for the 
people, and also give open air summer opera, with- 
out cost to the masses? 

Perhaps these suggestions are not entirely feasible 
as outlined, but they could constitute a working 
basis, the modifications to be worked out between 
the municipality and the Metropolitan directorate. 

It seems a pity to think of the coming new opera 
house as a semi-business building, subject archi- 
tecturally and typographically to considerations of 
purely commercial utility. 


hevetber es 
FOR EXAMINING AND ACCREDITING 
MUSIC TEACHERS 

The Society for the Foundation of a National 
Conservatory of Music, Henry K. Hadley president, 
sends out some printed matter together with a ballot 
which asks whether the signator will oppose or ap- 
prove the plan and will or will not support it. The 
printed matter which accompanies this card is signed 
by Arthur Bergh, W. L. Coghill, Martha Maynard, 
W. B. Seymour and J. Lawrence Erb, chairman, and 
the ballot is addressed to J. Lawrence Erb, Connecti- 
cut College, New London, Conn. The printed mat- 
ter opens with the following explanation of the ex- 
ecutive committee’s present action: 

“The Executive Committee of the Society for the 
Foundation of a National Conservatory of Music 
has considered the results of the questionnaire which 
was sent to its members and those of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. A decisive major- 
ity of the replies received indicated that the mem- 
bers of the organizations mentioned desired some 
sort of action on the part of your Committee; but 
when it came to consider the kind of action, the re- 
plies varied so widely—and often so violently—that 
they were worse than useless as a guide.” 

The committee in. its report further says that it 
has come to the conclusion that any scheme involv- 
ing the creation of a teaching institution would be 
premature, for the following reasons, among others: 

(1) Because of a lack of agreement among the 
musicians as to what shall be taught and how; (2) 
bécause of the evident distrust with which musicians 
view all methods and materials—and often ideals, 
for that matter—except their own; (3) because the 
commercial aspect of music-teaching is still too much 
to the fore; (4) because too many teachers are still 
obsessed with the idea of standardization—on their 
own terms; (5) if for no other reason, because pub- 
lic opinion would not, at this time, justify the gov- 
ernment in entering into competition with private 
music-schools or teachers, as a teaching institution 
would inevitably have to do.” 

The executive committee states its position as 
follows: 

“The executive committee of the Society for the 
Foundation of a National Conservatory of Music 
recommends that the musicians, musical educators 
and friends of music in the United States unite in 
requesting Congress to enact the proper legislation 
to create a National Conservatory of Music whose 
function shall be (a) to examine and accredit such 
music teachers, music departments, and music 
schools as may desire to apply for such examination 
and accrediting, (b) to prepare curricula as the basis 
for such examinations, (c) to cooperate in general 
and specifically within its resources with any and all 
movements which its directors may consider worthy, 
whose object is to improve the quality of music 
education and music in general in the United States 


and colonies.” 
rk 


THE CINCINNATI ZOO 

They do things very well at the Zoo in Cincinnati. 
C. G. Miller is business manager of the park and of 
its various attractions, including the Zoo Grand 
Opera Company, of which Isaac Van Grove is musi- 
cal director. Comparison is not in order as the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Grand Opera Company is in a class by 
itself, considering that the most expensive seat in 
the theater can be purchased for $1.50. At the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo they are giving grand opera in its en- 
tirety. The season was opened successfully with a 
performance of the Jewels of the Madonna, in which 
Mabel Sherwood, Forrest Lamont, Eberhardt and 
Royer were the stars. The following night a per- 
formance of Carmen was given with a great en- 
semble cast. The stage settings are practically all 
new and the Cincinnatians were taken by surprise 
when they saw the beautiful picture of the second 
act of the Jewels, and the various settings of Carmen 
made a great impression. 

Cincinnati is proud of its Zoo Grand Opera, of 
the artists brought together by Messrs. Miller and 
Van Grove, and the patronage so far this season has 
greatly exceeded that of previous years. It was 
stated officially that 15,000 persons entered the Zoo 
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on Sunday, June 19, the opening night of the operatic 
season. The price of admission is twenty-five cents ; 
admission to the pavilion ranges from fifty cents to 
$1.50. At the end of the pavilion is found the Zoo 
club house, where dinner is served and where one 
can partake of a good meal while enjoying the opera. 
There is no cover charge. The park, besides harbor- 
ing many songbirds of the operatic firmament, also 
holds in its midst animals of all description. The 
writer was made acquainted with two white peacocks 
which were removed from the vicinity of the pavilion, 
for whenever a tenor or soprano sings a top note one 
of the peacocks tries to compete; needless to add, 
the noise somewhat distracted the operagoers. 
Though the peacocks had been removed when the 
writer visited Cincinnati, one of them was heard 
shrieking a top note as one of the sopranos was sing- 
ing a B flat, and, strange to state, the peacock’s tone 
was true to pitch. 

Many other attractions are to be found at the Zoo, 
such as a dancing pavilion, and ice show, all of which 
are well patronized. 

“We are giving the people more than their money’s 
worth,” said Mr. Miller to the writer. “The Zoo is 
open throughout the year and the gift of the park 
by the Tafts and Emerys is one of the largest dona- 
tions ever presented a city by two of its most promi- 
nent citizens. Our civic pride is great. I practically 
live at the park. I am down there at eight o’clock 
in the morning and seldom leave before twelve at 
night. I supervise every department. I even buy 
the food for the animals.” Mr. Miller informed us 
of the size of the payroll, and, to say it mildly, the 
writer was dumb-founded at the magnitude of the 
enterprise. 

With such men as Van Grove as musical director 
and C. G. Miller as business manager, the Zoo Opera 
is in good hands, the performances are artistic, the 
salaries of the singers high enough to permit engag- 
ing singers of the first order, the ballet is exception- 
ally good, the chorus excellent and the orchestra is 
made up of members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. 


GODOWSKY AGAIN 

One of the pure and unalloyed musical delights 
awaiting Americans next winter is the contemplated 
reappearance here of Leopold Godowsky, master 
pianist and musician extraordinary. 

He has proved his artistic mettle in so many and 
such varied musical fields that it is not necessary 
at this late day to dwell upon his exploits as a pian- 
ist, composer, adapter and pedagogue. He never has 
been content to wander in routined paths, and gifted 
as he is with the creative instinct, has shaped his 
pianistic equipment so as to encompass a style abso- 
lutely unique, at the same time qualifying himself as 
a genius in adaptation by his transcriptions and ar- 
rangements of works from the classified repertory. 

Of keenly cultured mind, illimitable in his musical 
sympathies, and in complete control of a phenomenal 
technic, at once subtle and brilliant, Godowsky repre- 
sents a musical figure of towering importance, and 
his readings of the chief works for piano leave noth- 
ing to be desired in the way of interest and authority. 
He masters his material to the smallest detail and pre- 
sents it with a degree of finish truly astounding. 

Of late years, Godowsky has been doing much 
traveling in foreign fields, and also has composed 
much original matter. His outlook has widened, 
his always extensive culture has broadened. 

His recitals in this country next winter will im- 
press his audiences overpoweringly, and show them 
much which has not been demonstrated hitherto by 
other kings of the keyboard. 


° 


IMPROVING ON SCHUBERT 

The Columbia Phonograph Company offers a 
prize of $10,000 to the composer who shall come 
nearest to the genius of Schubert, in completing the 
famous unfinished symphony of that master. An 
“international committee of the world’s foremost 
musicians” are to judge the contest, which will open 
in September and end in the spring. 

The project is a daring and novel one, and cer- 
taily represents excellent advertising for the Colum- 
bia establishment. 

Serious musical persons, however, will read the 
announcement with something of an amused shock. 

One wonders who the courageous finishing com- 
posers are to be, and who shall constitute the jury 
that adjudges the man worthy of sharing the crown 
of genius with Schubert ? 

Why not go a step further, and offer a prize, too, 
to show what Beethoven might have done, had he 
lived to write a tenth symphony? It is admitted 
that his last symphony, the ninth, shows him in his 
full maturity. There is no telling what a tenth 





NEWS FLASH 








Corona Success Nets $100,000 for New 
Opera House 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


San Juan.—After the sensational success of 
Leonora Corona in Aida at Ponce, Mr. Vazquez 
donated $100,000 to city to build new theater, ob- 
taining promise from Corona to sing at the inaug- 
uration. (Signed) Bracale. 











from his pen might not have been like. Such a Bee- 
thoven contest offers valuable possibilities. 

And leaving music, why not also a contest for 
the restoration of the Parthenon at Athens, and the 
plastic application of an arm to supply the destroyed 
member of the Venus of Milo? 

There is no use in being moderns if we are noi 
at least as good as the groping and benighted ancients. 


AN OPERETTA FACTORY 

An American composer of light music, who does 
not wish his name used, writes to the MusicaL 
Courter that there is an “operetta factory” in 
Vienna, “consisting of composers, managers and 
librettists, who are organized for the purpose of 
duping American managers into paying exorbitant 
advance royalties for works given only a few times 
abroad and then announced by cable as great suc- 
cesses.” 

While there is little doubt that some such scheme 
exists among the lesser theatrical lights in Vienna, 
no reputable manager or composer of that city is 
associated with the schemers and as a further protec- 
tion, most of the important American managers have 
agents in the Austrian capital who watch the local 
operations and report all developments to their em- 
ployers. 

At any rate, nearly all the Viennese operas im- 
ported here are remade on this side into “adapta- 
tions” totally unlike the original works, and when 
finally produced in New York they will be found to 
retain only a shell of the erstwhile plot, and a few 
of the chief musical numbers, while three-quarters 
of the entertainment consists of situations, jokes and 
songs and dances added by the American librettist 
and composer called into consultation, 


PHILADELPHIA GUEST CONDUCTORS 

The much discussed question as to who shall wield 
the baton over the Philadelphia Orchestra during 
the coming season, now has been settled. Official 
announcement is made that the current popular proj- 
ect of engaging a number of guest conductors is to 
be employed in the City of Brotherly Love. The 
quintet of leaders selected for the P. O. consists of 
Messrs. Reiner, Gabrilowitsch, Mengelberg, Stock, 
3eecham, and Monteux. Negotiations are on foot, 
too, to secure Toscanini for a few appearances late 
in the season. The Philadelphia selections hardly 
could have been better,.or more distinguished, and 
should hold the interest and fancy of the audiences 
there, while the permanent conductor, Stokowski, 
spends his year’s leave of absence in seeking to 
restore his health. Internationalism runs rife in 
the list of the guest leaders, for they are Hungarian, 
Russian, Dutch, American, English, French, Italian. 
And all have won high distinction on the basis of 
unquestioned merit. The newcomer to this country 
will be Beecham, who is to conduct also for the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Europe has set an em- 
phatic stamp of approval on his talents these many 
years, 


BOOTLEG TEACHING 

It is the belief in some circles, that more “faking” 
is done by vocal pedagogues than by instrumental 
teachers. 

Such is not the case. There are as many ineffi- 
cient and incompetent piano and violin instructors, 
as there are for voice. 

Just as there are pedagogues of singing who can- 
not form a tone, so there are mentors of the piano 
and of the violin who cannot demonstrate the posi- 
tion of hands, fingers, and arms, because they cannot 
p!ay—and worse still, such demonstrations as they 
elect to make often are almost criminally wrong. 
This does not even include the question of interpre- 
tation, which is quite another matter. 

The vocal profession ranks as high as the others, 
when reputable masters are concerned ; the fakes and 
impostors are to be found in equal numbers through- 
out every department of music. 
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“Tone, Actio, and Power Unsurpassed” 


“Messrs. Kranich & Bach, 
“New York City. 
‘Gentlemen: 

“I want to express my sincere appreciation of your 
incomparable instrument. 

“Its tone, action and power are unsurpassed by any 
piano I have ever known. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Salon Alberti has been engaged as accompanist for 
eight of the summer series of the Atwater Kent Sunday 
night radio programs. He will appear three times with 
William Simmons and five times with Allan McQuhae. 
His summer engagements also include two appearances 
with Suzanne Keener in July and several with Kathryn 
Meisle in June. Mr. Alberti recently played at six con- 
certs in eight days, the artists he accompanied being Allan 
McQuhae, Kathryn Meisle, Luella Melius, Jeanne Gordon 
and Paul Kochanski. 

Amy Ellerman was soloist in a performance of Verdi's 
Requiem, given by the Choral Art Society of Norwalk, 
Conn., with Esther Nelson, Fred Vettel, James Stanley, and 
the Max Barr Ensemble. The Norwalk newspapers com- 
mented: “The part allotted to the contralto in Verdi’s 
Requiem is one of the most difficult, and there are few 
singers who can even attempt it, let alone successfully 
emerge from a performance of it. It calls for a high A, 
any number of Gs and an extremely low range at times. 
Miss Ellerman won her audience with her unfailing artistry, 
her charming manner and the opulence and beauty of her 
voice. We hope we shall hear her again.’ 

Luigi Franchetti, Italian pianist, will be heard in Amer- 
ica during the early spring of 1928. He will give two 
recitals at Town Hall in March under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 

Dusolina Giannini’s extensive tour during the coming 
season is best exemplified by the fact that on November 
4, she will appear as soloist at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
concert of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
Verbrugghen in Minneapolis and on March 8 with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg in Amsterdam, 
Holland. In between these dates, as well as before and 
after, she will be kept busy the entire season both in Amer- 
ica and Europe. Miss Giannini is spending the summer at 
her country home in Pleasantville, N. J. 

Gitta Gradova, who made her first New York appear- 
ance as an orchestral soloist when she played with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has been re-engaged by that organiza- 
tion for next season. She also has been engaged by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Louis Graveure is now on the Pacific Coast, where he 
will again conduct his master classes in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

H. Collier Grounds this month is completing the first 
year of his engagement as organist and director at the 
Church of Our Lady of Esperanza, New York, where his 
work has been highly appreciated. During July and August 
Mr. Grounds is prepared to substitute in various churches 
in the vicinity of New York. 

Haensel & Jones, artists, have been engaged by the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, Pa., for next season, in- 
cluding Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto, and Judson House, tenor, who on November 15 
will sing Mozart’s Requiem and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. 
These artists will sing Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in 
Pittsburgh with the Mendelssohn Choir, February 10 and 
11. December 30 Grace Kerns will sing in the Messiah, 
and on April 3, in Bach’s Passion music, the contralto 
soloist will be Grace Leslie, who appeared with the choir 
in the same work on April 12. 

Cecilia Hansen’s bookings for next season include ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Philadelphia and the New 
York Philharmonic orchestras. 

Beatrice Harrison, English cellist, who returns to 
America next season, has been engaged as soloist for a pair 
of concerts by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor of The 
Etude and treasurer of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Association, gave a talk on The Journalist as Teacher, at 
the April 26 meeting of the asociation. Mr. Hipsher is 
acting editor of The Etude during the absence in Europe 
of James Francis Cooke. 

The Hughes Two-Piano Ensemble has been booked for 
an appearance in Stamford, Conn., next season. Edwin 
Hughes and Jewel Bethany Hughes are the artists who 
compose the Ensemble. 

Bruno Huhn, vocal teacher and coach, will leave New 
York on June 30 for East Hampton, L. N. Y., where 
he will remain until September. 

Maria Jeritza, Viennese soprano, will spend the sum- 
mer at her villa on the Aachensee, following her fourth 
English opera season at Covent Garden. 

Arthur. Kraft’s pupils are appearing extensively in 
public, and some of them are holding important church and 
school positions. One of his artists, Gene Carr, baritone, 
has charge of the music department at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Leonid Kreutzer, pianist, introduced to this country 
last season by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 
subsequently appearing with the Detroit and Cincinnati 
orchestras, in addition to his recital appearances, will return 
next season for a limited tour. A recent engagement booked 
for him is with the Saint Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids. 

Wanda Landowska has been engaged to give a recital 
at the Library of Congress in Washington next fall. 

Louise Lerch, who starts her second year with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in October, will give her first 
New York song recital in January. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will sail in August for an ex- 
tensive European tour. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will make their first ap- 
pearance before the Pro Arte Musical Club of Havana, 
Cuba, in two recitals next November. 

Arthur Middleton’s engagements for next season will 
include an appearance as soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in Detroit, Mich., on December 27. The artist 
will sing the baritone rdle of Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

Nina Morgana will begin her tour next season at 
Westfield, N. J., on October 21. Her engagements will 
take her to the Pacific Coast and back. 

Frances Nash, pianist, will shortly sail for Europe to 
spend the summer in Brussels, where her husband, Major 
=. N. Watson, has been appointed Military Attache of the 
American Embassy. 


Elly Ney, pianist, are 


and Felix Salmond, cellist, 
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among the artists engaged for the fall concert series at the 
University of Chicago. 

Eide Norena, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
begins her concert tour next season at Fargo, N. 

Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan dramatic soprano, who 
closed her season recently at the Ann Arbor, Mich., Festi- 
val, will spend her summer at Lake Placid, N. 

Irene Scharrer, English pianist, will appear ‘as soloist 
with the Detroit Orchestra next October. 

Ida Gray Scott, whose summer master classes in New 
York City begin July 1, went from Indianapolis, where 
she has sojourned and taught selected voices during the 
past month, to Grand Rapids, where she attended the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Scott was former 
state chairman of the music department, Indiana Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and also a member of the music com- 
mittee of the General Federation for three terms. Inquiries 
for instruction in New York by this well-known soprano 
and teacher, who was for years solo soprano of Grace 
Church, New York, are numerous. Her career as a leading 
soprano of the metropolis was a notable one, serving to 
keep her name fresh in the recollection of New Yorkers. 

Oscar Shumsky, gifted boy violinist, will spend the 
summer in Chicago studying with Leopold Auer. 

The Simfonietta, composed of leading players of The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Fabien Sevitzky, be- 
gins its tour at Haddonfield, N. J., on October 18. 

William Simmons sang at the opening of the Harlem 
Yacht Club at City Island on May 14 and at the official 
opening of the city residence of the Colony Yacht Club 
on May 25. Mr. Simmons is the baritone of the Wolfsohn 
Concert Quartet, which sang the Missa Solemnis at the 
Ann Arbor Festival and also sang a number of solos with 
Joseph Adler at the piano during the same musicz‘ event. 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, is booked for severa: engage- 
ments next month in Cummington, Mass., the <iates — 
July 2, 24 and 31. His engagements in the fall include 
New York recital on October 29, an appearance in Boston 
on November 5, and one in New Haven, Conn., Novem- 
ber 22. 

Albert Spalding will join the few artists who remain 
in America for the summer, but he has already done his 
European traveling for this year. The — has three 
dates booked for the warm months—July 1, benefit for the 
Sharon Hospital at Sharon, Conn.; August 29, Viking Hotel, 
Newport, R. I., and September 14, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. In 
between times he will play tennis and swim at Monmouth 
Beach, N. J. 

Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, who has not been 
heard in her native country for several seasons, and who 
has been touring Europe extensively for the past ten years, 
will return to America next January and will make her re- 
appearance in New York in a recital on January 24. 

Helen Stanley will close her season in Cincinnati, 
where she will appear with the Cincinnati Zoological Opera 
Association, singing the part of Tosca in the performances 
given on June 26, 28, and 30. Mme. Stanley is a former 
Cincinnati girl, and her return to the city of her birth there- 
fore holds a personal as well as artistic interest to the many 
friends who follow her career. She has appeared there with 
the orchestra and in recital, and has also been heard in 
opera, the first occasion being with the Ellis All- ae Opera 
Company, when Mme. Stanley sang Micaela to Geraldine 
Farrar’s Carmen. later, she wear with the Dippel U. S. 
Grand Opera Company and gave an unforgettable perform- 
ance of Sieglinde. Mme. Stanley will spend the summer in 
her summer home in the Berkshires. She is already engaged 
for her fourth consecutive season as guest artist with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, notably as the creator 
in America of the leading role in Strauss’s Feuersnot, which 
will have its first performance in this country next season. 
Other appearances will be as Madame Butterfly, Sieglinde 
(Die Walkure), Maliella (Jewels of the Madonna) and 
Fiora (Love of the Three Kings). 

Joseph Szigeti, whose American debut was made with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, has been reengaged by that or- 
ganization for appearances as soloist in Philadelphia and New 
York next season. 

Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, who returns to 
America next January for his biennial tour of the United 
States and Canada, will spend the summer at St. Jean de 
Luz near Biarritz, France. 

Ethel Watson Usher and Virginia Los Kamp spon- 
sored the recent musicale and dance, given by the Matinata 
Choral Club, a new departure, organized by these studios. 
It was the second program this season, and was most suc- 
cessful, with a large attendance; it reflected great credit on 
the novel manner of conducting, direct from the piano of Miss 
Usher. Musicians present were enthusiastic regarding the 
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precision in attacks, expression and musical phrasing, also 
the beautiful quality of the tone produced. The unusual 
singing of LaGrange Beattie, soprano, and Herbert Holden, 
tenor, brought them lots of applatise. Listeners said they 
seldom hear so unusual a voice as that of Miss Beattie, who, 
with tenor Holden, reflected the musical bringing up of the 
Los Kamp-Usher studios; they received all their training 
from these teachers. 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, will open his tour next 
season with a New York recital on October 20. After ap- 
pearing in Boston on October 27, he will start on a tour to 
the Middle West, which will include appearances in Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Evanston, Ill, and Erie, Pa. 

Harriet Van Emden has been engaged as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for next season. 

Emanuel Zetlin, concert. violinist and a member of the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music, is now at Garnet, 
N. Y., where he will spend the summer resting, preparing 
programs for next season, and teaching. 
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Books 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., New York and Boston) 

Lyric Composition Through Improvisation, by Fred- 
erick Schlieder.—Mr. Schlieder has devoted many years 
to the Study of improvisation, particularly, of course, 
on the organ which is his instrument. This book con- 
tains first year training in this subject. It appears to be, 
as it should be of course, extremely elementary. There 
is no use of trying to go at such things in a hurry, and 
the awful improvisation that one so often hears in our 
churches, which is a mere disconnected wandering, is 
the result of attempts at turning out a complete job 
without having learned its rudiments. It is not to be 
supposed that everybody who can play the organ can 
improvise. Improvisation is a sort of composition; in 
fact, sometimes it is real composition and results in 
works that might very well be printed and repeated with 
very little change. It used to be, in the good old days 
up to Beethoven’s time and a few years after Beetho- 
ven’s time, a regular custom for musicians, particularly 
pianists, to improvise in public. That, indeed, was the 
real test of the composer’s skill, and the stories that 
have come down to us of contests by the great are highly 
interesting. Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin, and others, 
are mentioned in such contests and it is a great pity that 
there were not means of recording the results through 
the phonograph or the player-piano. One would be in- 
terested to know how Beethoven’s improvisations com- 
pared with his compositions. Probably not at all, for 
Beethoven was notably a careful composer who worked 
things out in great detail, and if he had been able to 
reel them off in the way of improvisation he would cer- 
tainly not have made the great wealth of sketches that 
he did. This is a case in point and ought to be a lesson 
for the present-day organist who thinks he can improvise 
worth-while things without ever studying improvisation 
and with very often a very insignificant knowledge of 
composition. In other words, a man who could not with 
any amount of effort turn out a worth while composition 
imagines that he can satisfy his church audiences by im- 
provisation without study, which is, of course, the purest 
of nonsense. This reviewer imagines that Schlieder’s 
book will prove interesting not only for those who wish 
to improvise but also to those who wish to compose. 
Schlieder is a man who has not jumped to conclusions. 
He has gone slowly and carefully into this matter with 
an immense amount of enthusiasm and this enthusiasm 
and careful investigation show in the resultant work 
just off the press. 

Songs 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 

Six songs by Samuel R. Lewis.—The titles are: A 
Night at Dago Tom’s, Beauty, Roadways, Cape Horn 
Gospel, Cargoes, Memory. All except the last named 
are settings of poems by John Masefield. The other is 
by Arthur Symons. Mr. Lewis is a new composer, 
known only by his own performances of some of his own 
works at his piano recitals given at Aeolian Hall and 
elsewhere, and his own performance of some of his 
own things for the Welte-Mignon Reproducing Piano. 
So far as this writer knows, he has not heretofore pub- 
Itshed anything. But a glance at these songs sets him 
down at once as a composer altogether out of the com- 
mon. It is not too much to say that he has genius. 
Certainly real genius is shown in the straightforward 
and vigorous simplicity of Masefield’s sea pieces like A 
Night at Dago Tom’s, Roadways, the Cape Horn Gospel 
and Cargoes. This is real song writing! Every singer 
of vigorous, virile songs will delight in them. They 
have “punch,” they are modern but not excessively so, 
they show the master technician in every line, and, best 
of all, they show the keen, logical brain of the melodist. 
Lewis knows how to write tunes, and is not afraid to 
write them. At the same time, there is nothing trite 
nor commonplace about his music. While his vigorous 
pieces have out-door atmosphere, his soft things like 
Beauty and Memory are delightfully sensuous and full 
of luscious warmth. : 

Oh, yes! Of a surety, Mr. Lewis is one of America’s 
coming composers! Within a year his name will be 
known to every music lover in this country. 


Transcriptions 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Transcriptions by Alexander Siloti—These are Dance 
from the Ballet Raymonda (Glazounoft), Twelve 
Themes from Famous Waltzes (Strauss), Ei, Ukhnem 
from Volga Boatman’s Song (Glazounoff), Melody, Sec- 
ond Ballet from Orpheus (Gluck), Consolation, Num- 
ber Three (Liszt), Au Lac De Wallenstadt (Liszt), 
Adagio (Bach), Air (Bach), Choral Prelude in F Minor 
(Bach), Serenade from Petite Suite (Borodin), all for 
piano except the: last which is for cello and piano. 

Jess MacFarlane, an old Scotch air, arranged by Al- 
fred Ponchon, for string quartet, this being another of 
the numerous arrangements he has already made. 

Amaryllis.—Ambrosio has arranged this French dance 
for four violins and piano. 
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those enterprising brothers, presented 
ostello in Old San Francisco, her first starring 
the theater bearing their name on June 21. The 
young woman there in person and received 
ion when was presented, acknowledging 
very modestly. There were equally warm re- 
Helene Costello, their mother, Mrs. Maurice 
Warner Oland, Alan Crosland, who directed Old 
Gordon Hollingshead, assistant director, Anna 
the piquant little actress, Otto Lederer and 
Swickard. In a word, there was all the excitement 
curiosity in outside of the theater that accom- 
“first night.” 

rhe story is one adventure beginning with the early 
the Golden Gate, through the gold rush and up to 
time of the earthquake, which incidentally is the really 
one big moment in the entire picture. The story is not new, 
nor particularly interesting. We thought it very much drawn 
the interest to wane. 
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Miss C is lovely to look upon as Dolores Vasquez, 
a young Spanish girl, who is caught in the mesh of Chris 
Buckwell, of Mongolian origin. She is certainly not the 
Spanish, fiery type, but is young, beautiful and very sweet, 
up tor a lot of things. She hasn't much to do 
which is also not her fault, but she still has 
weep. It seems to be “her stock in trade.” 
natural as Miss Costello is, at times we 
wished she would show a little more life and animation. 
\s far as acting was concerned without question first 
honors go to Warner Oland. He rises to fine dramatic 
heights as the half-breed. Second to Mr. Oland comes 
as the old Spanish father. Unfortunately, 
little Anna May Wong has too little to do as the 
We could have enjoyed more of her. The 
obably run for a long time on Broadway, but 
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he score, Hugo Riesenfeld, the veteran arranger 
of motion picture synchronizations, has done a lovely piece 
of work Old San Francisco. The arrangement is well 
knitted together and colorful, adding considerably to the at- 
mosphere of the picture. The Vitaphone Orchestra accom- 
panies the picture, with Josiah Zuro directing. 

The Vitaphone bill might be 
vest part of the evening's entertainment. Certainly those 
who have followed this invention since its initial hearing 
realized the other night that Vitaphone has made remark- 
ably rapid improvement. Gigli’s interpretation of selections 
from the second act of Gioconda was very beautiful. In 
fact it is the best work from this Metropolitan Opera tenor 
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of all his recordings for Vitaphone. The voice 
was in good condition, he acted better than previ- 
ously, and the recording was excellent. Willie 
and Eugene Howard provided a little amusement 
in a sketch entitled, Pals, and Blossom Seeley, 
assisted by Bennie Fields, and two pianos, sang 
some blue numbers and danced a bit. A little 
more from Mr. Fields would have enhanced the 
act. He has an agreeable voice and should not 
subordinate himself so to Miss Seeley, even though 
she is the star of the act. Tom Brown and the 
Original Six Brown Brothers, saxaphonic jazz 
masters, were an addition to the entertainment, 
the receipts of which were donated to the Gym- 
nasium Fund of the New York Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum. 
THE CAPITOL 

feature picture at the Capitol Theater 
this week deals with a love story of the sea it is 
appropriate that the program should open with 
Wagner's overture to The Flying Dutchman, an 
opera which is based on a legend of the sea, and 
under the direction of David Mendoza it is played 
with the skill and musicianship which one has be- 
come accustomed to expect from this sterling or- 
chestra. Following the overture, Carlo Ferretti, 
baritone, sings Driga’s beautiful serenade, assisted 
by the Capitol Ballet Corps charmingly costumed 
in the gowns of the colonial period, and for which 
a colorful scenic setting is provided. 

The Capitol Magazine takes the audience from 
President Coolidge’s summer surroundings to Ber- 
lin, Germany, to witness some toboggan feats ; back 
to America to the pigeons of Memphis, Tenn. ; 
across the ocean again to Scotland to witness the 
raising = a war vessel which once was the pride 
of the German navy; thence to Berlin to glimpse 
Chamberlain and Levine, and concludes with pic- 
tures of Commander Byrd _ receiving various 
honors. 

Celia Turrill, 


As the 


mezzo soprano, then sings The 
Temple Bells, from Indian Love Lyrics, by Amy 
Woodforde-Finden. This number also includes a 
dance by Virginia Beardsley and the ballet. An 
interesting and effective feature of the setting is 
the desert scene to be seen through what is pre- 
sumably the entrance to the tent. In silhouette one 
sees camels being drawn through the sand past 
palm trees. 

Pietro Capodiferro’s trumpet solo was vocifer- 
ously applauded at the performance last Saturday 
afternoon, and well he deserved it for his pyrotech- 
nical display in the playing of Rollinson’s Colum- 
bia. 

Chester Hale has arranged a spectacular ballet 
for this week entitled, Affaire D’Honor. The 
dancing and pantomime are excellent and the cos- 
tumes and settings brilliant. 

The feature picture is Captain Salvation, which 
is an adaptation from the novel by Frederick William Wal- 
lace. Most of the action takes place on the high seas and 
is replete with romance and adventure. 

Preceding the program each day from 12 to 12.30 there 
is an interesting organ recital by Dr. Mauro-Cottone. 


ROXY’S THEATER 


This week’s program at Roxy’s Theater opens with Bizet’s 
L’Arlesienne, arranged for the organ’s three consoles by H. 
Maurice Jacquet. Roxy's Symphony Orchestra gives an 
exceptionally fine reading of Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio 
— 

Franke Harling, composer of A Light from St. Agnes, 
which was produced by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
had his latest composition, entitled An Italian Fantasy, ac- 
cepted and presented by Roxy. This is a miniature opera in 
Venetian style, the action of which proves very entertain- 
ing and the music contains many melodious themes. In- 
cidentally, the huge stage seems almost too small when the 
entire chorus of 100 and the ballet of fifty are assembled 
there in a most colorful scene. The soloists are Angelo 
3oschetti, Marion Keeler, Anna Savina, Harold Van Duzee, 
Frank Moulan and Douglas Stanbury. The work was well 
received by the audience on Saturday. 

The outstanding divertissment is the singing of Eili, Eili, 
by Gladys Rice and the Roxy Cathedral Choir. It is a 
piece of excellent solo and oe singing. Douglas Stan- 
bury and Harold Van Duzee sing Watchman, What of the 
Night, displaying their resonant voices to advantage. A 
very unusual and pretty lighting effect is produced in Maria 
Gambarelli’s dance, The Moth and the Flame. 

The Feature picture, Moon of Israel, a biblical story, 
from the novel of Sir H. Rider Haggard and produced in 
Europe, is well filmed and abounds in spectacular and stu- 
pendous scenes. The principals are Marie Corda as Merapi 
(Moon of Israel), Adelqui Miller, Prince Seti, and a re- 
markable group of character actors in the supporting cast. 


THE MARK STRAND 


The Mark Strand presentations for the current week 
fully uphold the reputation of this theater for offering 
some of the smartest and liveliest revues along Broad- 
way. The starred attraction was another brilliant con- 
ception of Joseph Plunkett, being a highly ingenious and 
beautiful stage arrangement for compositions by Fritz 
Kreisler. It was entitled Kreisleriana, and presented Fred- 
eric Fradkin, well known violinist; Margaret Schilling, so- 
prano, the “nightingale” of the Strand; Mlle. Klemova, 
danseuse, and the Strand ballet corps. Five songs were 
rendered: Who Can Tell, sung by Margaret Schilling; 
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Tambourin Chinois, a beautiful bit of staging in the Ori- 
ental mood with Mr. Fradkin featured with the ballet corps; 
the Toy Soldier March, a highly entertaining spectacle 
with the Bourman Steppers; Caprice Viennois, danced by 
Mlle. Klemova with violin obligato by Mr. Fradkin; and the 
ever popular Liebesfreud, with the entire ensemble. The 
Strand is always an oasis from the baking streets of New 
York, and with such refreshment for the spirit as well, it 
is no wonder that the S. R. O. sign is out “early and often.” 

The other musical number was provided by Warings’ 
Pennsylvanians, who demonstrated the number of musical 
roles one orchestra can enact. Their introductory number, 
I Wonder How I Look When I'm Asleep, started the audi- 
ence off to gales of laughter. Fred Waring, who directs 
this ensemble, is, in a very quiet and unostentatious way, 
one of the genuinely amusing directors of the present day. 
As for the drummer and his human frog act, well see for 
yourself! This week marks the first appearance of War- 
ing’s Pennsylvanians at the Strand in three years, and their 
audiences make them feel they are truly welcome. 

The picture is a First National release, presenting Lois 
Wilson and Sam Hardy in Broadway Nights, giving a hu- 
man interest slant on the private lives of the night club 
performers, or at least a pair of them. Colleen Moore, in 
Naughty But Nice, is due next week; also Isham Jones 
with his orchestra. 

THE PARAMOUNT 

There is no use talking! Paul Whiteman knows his 

p's and q’s as well as his j’s. This week at the Paramount 
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he continues to hold sway—literally and metaphorically. His 
jazz creations smack of Broadway night life,—the classics 
dabbed over with brilliant colors, and the nodding of heads, 
shrugging of shoulders and movement of feet. It's truly 
jazz week at the Paramount, and the huge audiences seem 
to enjoy it to the core. 
Whiteman’s offering is called 
of Mirth and Melody,” 


Pals” there are Helen 


“Jazz a la Carte, a Menu 
and in addition to “Paul and His 
Yorke (she of the really beautiful 
coloratura voice), Ruth -Etting, Chamberlain and Himes, 
the Paramount Quartet, and the Paramount Girl. The or- 
chestra men in their bright red coats and with a colorful 
stage setting, the scene presents a pretty picture. The big 
song hit of the show is “I’m a Hard-Boiled Woman,” but the 
most interesting number musically is an arrangement of 
classical airs, principally opera, in which two sets of singers 
participate—on the left, the “opera stars” singing a la opera 
house, while on the right a group jazzes the same famous 
strains. All the while, Paul and his men liven up the old 
tunes with modern decorations. 

The Paramount Orchestra opened the program with fa- 
vorite melodies from Flotow’s Martha, with William Royals, 
tenor; Virginia Johnson, soprano, and the Paramount 
Trumpet Trio furnishing the solos. Both singers were ex- 
cellent, particularly Miss Johnson, who has a very sweet 
voice well handled. But speaking of soloists, the best singer 
of the week—and probably the best of which the Paramount 
or the Publix Theaters boast—is Helen Yorke. She won a 
round of most enthusiastic applause after her big aria. 

Mrs. Crawford gives the organ concert alone, in the 
absence of her husband, and is thoroughly enjoyed. A 
novelty picture is The Trousseau, and the feature picture 
is called Wedding Bells, featuring Raymond Griffith—in- 
teresting, but silly. 

COLONY THEATER 

Broadway was jammed around 52d Street, Monday night, 
while the huge calcium lights fluttered and glared on the 
mob outside the Colony Theater. The attraction was the 
first showing of the Warner Brothers’ new picture, The 
lirst Auto, and starring Barney Oldfield, the veteran 
racer. Mr. Oldfield was there in person and spoke—but only 
those in a nearby box could hear him. Lew Fields, the 
Happiness Boys and others in the limelight bowed from 
boxes. The house, however, was only half filled, although 
it was a benefit for the New York Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 

The first half of the program was devoted to Vitaphone 
presentations—the overture, Evolution of Dixie, played by 
the Vitaphone Symphony Orchestra with Herman Heller, 
conducting ; Billie Jones and Ernest Hare, “the Happiness 
Boys”; Aunt Jemima, “The Original Fun Flour Maker”; 
and Weber and Fields. All were excellent. 

The First Auto is a most interesting story of the passing 
out of the good old horse and the coming in of the automo- 
bile. Barney Oldfield drives: the first racing car—a Ford 

and there is a bit of romance and lots of sentiment 
throughout. But has the horse gone? It is pretty certain 
that while the automobile has crowded the highways and 
streets, the horse will ever remain the real favorite of the 
genuine sportsman. 
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Emil Janning’s first American made picture, The Way of 
All Flesh, opened Saturday night, June 25, at the Rialto. A 
review will appear next week 

July 2 will see Norma Talmadge in Camille at the Rivoli, 
following the close of Chang. 

Borodine’s opera, Prince Igor, with a cast of twenty-five 
and an orchestra of 100, under the direction of Erno Rapee, 
will take place at the open air arena, Coney Island, July 16. 

On June 26, Cecil de Mille’s King of Kings entered upon 
its eleventh week at the Gaiety Theater, where large crowds 
and remarkable enthusiasm have characterized the reception 
of every presentation. 

Weber and Fields are making another farewell appearance 
in the Vitaphone part of the bill shown at the Colony The- 
ater. This began on June 27, when the new Warner pic- 
ture, The First Auto, opened. 

New additions to the Capitol Theater family are: Dorys 
Le Vene, pianist; Pauline Haggard, soprano, and Richard 
Hale, baritone. 

This week John Triesault is dancing his seventy-fifth role 
in eighteen months at the Capitol Theater. 

Roy Smeck, called “The Wizard of the Strings,” and 
Olga Myra, dancing violinist, were married at the Little 
Church Around the Corner. Dorothy Hall was the brides- 
maid and Mr. Bell, manager of the Hotel Knickerbocker, 
was the best man. 

Tommy, that delightful comedy at the Eltinge, will con- 
tinue its run until August 28, when it will open in Chicago. 

Gertrude Lawrence will appear at the Paramount Thea- 
ter, beginning July 16, in Bits of Charlot’s Revues. 

When Babe Ruth, in Babe Comes Home, opens at the 
Longacre next month there will be a Vocafilm entertain- 
ment. Among the numbers already under contract for 
the Vocafilm recording are: Ciccolini, Yascha Bunchuk, 
cellist of the Capitol Theater; Lewis, Smith and Dilworth, 
vaudeville performers; the Wilson Sisters and Washburn; 
the Radio Franks, Mos and Frye, and the Vocafilm Greater 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Abe Essig. 

Hugo Riesenfeld will return from Europe about July 25. 


Big Audiences Hear N. Y. String Quartet 


That the West appreciates chamber music is no news, 
but the size of the audiences may be a surprise to those 
who have not witnessed them. Over three thousand people 
greeted the New York String Quartet in San Francisco 
and Portland, while Denver was a close third with twenty- 
five hundred. Well over a thousand were present in such 
cities as Tacoma, Pasadena, Tucson, and Salt Lake City. 


Brooklyn Free Musical Society Concert 
The Brooklyn Free Musical Society will open its second 
season at the Brooklyn Academy of Music with a contest on 
October 22. Three gold medals will be presented to the win- 
ners, one each to a singer, pianist and violinist. The Welte 
Mignon (Licensee) Reproducing Company will reproduce 
a record roll of the selection played by the winner of the 
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piano contest. All the winners will be given an appearance 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music under the auspices of 
the society. - For applications, information and booklets 
write to Kxecutive Offices, 7611 Sixteenth Avenue, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. All applications must be made before October 1. 


Huge Audiences at Goldman Band Concerts 


It is indeed fortunate that Edwin Franko Goldman and 
his Band are giving their concerts in such places as Central 
Park and on the campus of New York University, where 
there is unlimited space for the size of the audiences to ex- 
pand. This was brought forcibly to mind on the Mall last 
Friday evening when standing on the steps at the side of 
the bandstand one faced a veritable sea of faces, hundreds 
of rows of seats extending in three directions being filled to 
capacity. There were many thousands of people who had 
come to the concert early in order to get seats, and there also 
were a great many standing throughout the program. It 
was Mr. Goldman himself who organized these concerts ten 
years ago, when the band played at Columbia University. 
A few years later new buildings were to be constructed on 
the Campus and it was necessary for the band to find other 
quarters, but even if that had not been the case the audiences 
by that time had grown to such proportions that the limita- 
tion of space available at Columbia had become Fa sn 
The Mall in Central Park was then offered Mr. Goldman, 
and later the concerts were given on the campus of New 
York University. At the present time there is such a large 
following for these concerts that they are now given every 
night during the summer from June 6 to August 12, the time 
being divided between Central Park and New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and 
Mrs. Murry Guggenheim must feel amply repaid for their 
generosity—it being through their financial support that the 
giving of the programs is made possible—when they attend 
the concerts and see what vast crowds are taking advantz age 
of their gift. And Mr. Goldman unquestionably receives in- 
spiration when he raises his baton and faces such huge 
audiences, for unless his listeners were getting what they 
came for it would not be possible to attract some thirty or 
forty thousand people to the concerts nightly. 

For the program last Friday Mr. Goldman chose several 
numbers by Schubert, an overture by Auber, the Blue Dan- 
ube waltz and excerpts from The Grand Duchess. At one 
of the concerts last week Victor Herbert’s The Three Soli- 
taires was so well received and there were so many re- 
quests for a repetition that it was given again at this con- 
cert. The three cornetists were Del Staigers, Maurer and 
Miller, and the selection was played with such fine musician- 
ship that it was not surprising that it met with the fancy of 
the audience. Mr. Herbert had written an encorce to go 
with the Three Solitaires, but had not named it. Mr. 
Goldman therefore chose the title of Just for Fun, and judg- 
ing by the enthusiasm of the audience his selection was most 
appropriate. The soloist for the evening was Olive Mar- 
shall, soprano, who was heard in the Depuis le jour aria 
from Louise. 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream Given for 
Actors’ Fund 


After having been postponed from the 
because of rainy weather, Shakespeare’s. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was given last Sunday night at the Forest 
Mile. L. Tennis Stadium, under the management of 
Daniel Frohman, and for the benefit of the Actors’ Fund 

No more delightful spot around New York could have 
been chosen than the West Side Tennis Club stadium, ideally 
laid out for such a presentation. It was _ regrettable 
that the rain earlier in the day and threatening clouds kept 
many from attending, for the stadium was far from filled. 
Nevertheless, before the performance began the sky cleared 
and ideal weather prevailed. 

Norman Johnson made an 
the Prologue was spoken by 
The Mendelssohn overture, 
superbly played by the New 
semble under the direction of 

Perhaps the feature of the performance was the work of 
the chorus, comprising the Brahms Club of New York, 
under the leadership of Leo Braun. The voices always 
blended well together and, best of all, the words could be 
distinctly understood in all parts of the’ arena. The vocal 
soloists were Palmira Felici, soprano, and Helena Brown, 
mezzo soprano. 

Of the cast it would be difficult to select any of outstand 
ing merit. All were excellent in their respective parts 
Marjorie Gateson as Hermia, Elizabeth Risdon as Helena, 
and Horace Braham and Aline MacMahon as Oberon and 
Titania were well chosen indeed, and the comedy makers 
most of all delighted the large audience with their humor 
All in the cast were experienced artists and not a few of 
them loaned for the occasion by prominent Broadway pro 
ducers. 


Sunday before, 


speech after which 
Tyrone Power. Then came 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
York Festival Orchestra en 


Oscar Lishbey. 


opening 


Wentworth Pupils Hold Church Positions 


Many pupils from the Estelle Wentworth 
Washington, D. C., are holding church positions. 
pupils are singing at the Eckington Presbyterian Church 
(Vesta Pollock, Herbert Carothers and Elliott Button) 
three at the Petworth Baptist Church (Blanche Kerr, Helen 
Tucker and Russell Cordrey), and Woodruff Youngs is 
soloist at the Sixth Presbyterian Church. In addition to the 
above, the following pupils have done special or substitute 
work recently at the churches designated: Nina Norman, 
All Saints Episcopal; Christine Irish, Christ Episcopal, 
S. E. and Metropolitan Baptist; Ruby Haley, St. Mary’s in 
Alexandria, Va.; Margaret Carothers, Metropolitan Baptist 
and Eckington Presbyterian; Roland Speer, St. Margaret's 
Episcopal; Jesse Veitch, Epiphany Lutheran; Willard King, 
Petworth Baptist; Ira Meyer, Eckington Presbyterian; 
Marjorie Mothershead, West Presbyterian; Melville Veitch, 
West Presbyterian; Thelma Comley, Cherrydale Methodist 
Protestant; Sadie Gibson, Clarendon Baptist. 
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Albert Berne’s Command of His Art “Unique’ 
Albert 


mencement 
Music on 


> 


feature at the Com- 
Cincinnati Conservatory of 
June 9. The baritone was heard in a group of 
and in commenting on the program the Cincinnati 
Daily Times-Star stated that “Mr. Berne is an honor 
graduate from the Conservatory and studied abroad and in 
New York. He has been a member of the faculty for 
a number of years. His experience as a musician as well 
as a singer makes his command of his art unique and out- 
standing. His interpretations are always marked with a 
fine sense of discrimination. His programs are distinctive 
and interesting to a degree that insures the consideration 
admiration of the most exacting classicists or modern- 
sts. Mr. Berne is eminent in the field of voice culture, 
but has a pianistic and theoretical equipment that can be 
given only by such composers and virtuosi as his earlier 
instructors, Frederic Shailer Evans, Godowsky, Barth and 
Hugo Kaun. Mr. Berne’s prestige as a baritone and mu 
sician in many of the large music centers is equaled only 
by his personal popularity and success as a teacher, 
and his large class and numerous student recitals attest his 
capacity and excellent attainments.” 
Mr. Berne recently presented a number of his pupils in 
a song recital at the Conservatory, taking part in 
the program being Anna Deborah Carter, Kathryn M. Trude, 
Hallie Mae Latta, Malcolm §S Parker, Treva Keckler, 
Leora Warren and Eleanor Stone. One of these pupils, 
Leora Warren, als ) assisted at a recital at the Conservatory 


3erne was the only musical 


Exercises at the 


songs, 


voice 


those 


ALBERT BERNE 


Elizabeth Griffith gave a program 
plays. Mr. Berne himself was en- 
when he appeared in recital before 
Cincinnati Club 


on June 2 when Mary 
of impersonations and 
thusiastically 
the College 


received 
Club at the 


Master School at Winston-Salem 


Summer Master School of 


Civic Summer 
The fifth session of the Civic 
Music, William Breach, director, is being held at Salem 
College, Winston-Salem, N. C., from June 13 to July 23. 
The music department of Salem College is housed in Me- 
Hall, which contains a recital hall, with its pipe 
Steinway grand, fifteen studios for teachers and 
practice rooms for students. In addition to 
his work as director of the Master School, Mr. Breach has 
general direction of an extensive program of civic music 
luring the summer Weekly recitals by members of the 
faculty and students are given in Memorial Hall and in 
Memorial Auditorium 
a music is under the 
Associated with Mr. Williamson is 
assists in the private voice teach- 
Lorean Hodapp, who teaches 
teacher of music fundamentals, 
organ. Carrie Munger Long 
Normal Methods, and 
The public school 


morial 
organ and 
twenty-tour 


Re vm lds 
Che school of direction of John 
Finley Williamso 
A. Lehman, 
Others on the 
ice, and Nancy ( 
ry, harmony, 
charge of the spect 


is assisted by Estelle 


“ne also 
faculty are 
"ampbell, 

piano and 

al course of 


3roberg Breach. 
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music department is under the personal direction of Sara 
M. Conlon, and Christian D. Kutschinski will be in charge 
of the instrumental department. 


Great Interest in Ascension Day Service 

The principal musical feature at the recent Ascension 
Day service at St. James’ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, was the performance of the Beethoven Mass 
in C, sung by the choir of forty-two men and boys, assisted 
by four soloists, under the direction of S. Wesley Sears. 
About forty members of the Philadelphia Orchestra played 
the accompaniments. In commenting on the service, the 
critic of the Public Ledger stated that “Mr. Sears has 
trained the choir to a very high point of tonal beauty and 
virtual perfection in the details of choral work... . Mr. 
Sears and the choir deserve great credit for giving the 
music-loving people of Philadelphia an opportunity to hear 
such seldom-performed masterpieces as the mass.” The 
entire program which was made up of works by Beethoven, 
made such a deep impression that it inspired Samuel L. 
Laciar to write an article on religious music for the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. He stated that the service calls 
attention to the very impressive sacred musical literature 
impressive both in character and in size, as well as the 
comparatively few opportunities which music lovers have 
of hearing these masterpieces in the original form. It is 
Mr. Laciar’s opinion that more frequent performances of 
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these great sacred musical masterpieces could be effected 
by the establishment of a choir school by St. James’ or one 
of the other great Episcopal churches of Philadelphia. “The 
interest apparently felt in this music,” he said, “is shown 
by the attendance at the St. James service, which grows 
larger with each year. On Thursday morning a couple of 
score of persons stood throughout the service, which was 
about two hours in length—and no other comment as to 
their interest is needed.” 


A Musicianly Business Woman 


Rather an interesting example of the manner in which 
the modern girl can turn her hand both to business and art 
at once and make a successful showing at both, is exempli- 
fied in the work of Ann Lang, head of the concert depart- 
ment of M. Witmark & Sons, music publishers. While car- 
rying on her duties at Witmark’s, Miss Lang has managed 
to make herself as well known to the radio world as she is 
among members of the musical profession, in which she has 
a wide acquaintance. As a child she studied both voice and 
piano with intent to professionalize, but circumstances de- 
creed that she enter business instead, so she cast about for 
an opening in which she could utilize her knowledge of music. 
The music publishing business naturally suggested itself the 
first thing, so, starting with that well known hit writer of 
long ago, Harry von Tilzer, she entered the professional de- 
partments of various other publishing houses until coming 
to Witmark’s, where she has handled both the professional 
and business end of the concert department for the past two 
years. During this time Miss Lang was much interested in 
the possibilities of radio for developing and. popularizing 
both artists and music, and was one of the pioneers on the 
air when radio first began to take hold on the hearts of the 
public, singing and playing the publications of the house with 
which she was connected at the time. This practice was 
helpful to her in achieving a certain amount of personality 
and style in her work, so that now she is a well known 
feature on the air, and has had a number of commercial 
radio contracts in her short career. At present she can be 
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heard every Thursday evening from the Hotel McAlpin with 
Roemer’s Homers, in addition to various programs she 
gives from time to time at such stations as WABC, WGBS, 
WPCH and others. Miss Lang has also had wide experi- 
ence accompanying concert artists, and has published several 
songs, yet, with all these outside activities, she is on the job 
bright and early every day in her office and claims to get as 
much of a kick out of that end of her work as from her 
professional appearances. 


May Barron Has “Remarkable” Voice 


May Barron, contralto, who has been endorsed by no less 
a famous artist than Schumann-Heink, is completing a suc- 
cessful season of concert and opera engagements. Her 
spring appearances included a tour with the New York 
: ‘vic Opera Company and engagements in Spartanburg, 3. 
: Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Bridge- 
ae Conn.; New York City, etc. Everywhere Miss Bar- 
ron appeared the critics 
commented favorably on her 
art. According to the New 
York Herald, “May Barron 
is the fortunate possessor of 
a velvety voice of richness 
and beauty; she has an en- 
gaging stage presence, is in- 
telligent and sincere.” That 
she created an et im- 
pression in Savannah, Ga., is 
evident from the following 
paragraph from the Savan- 
nah News: “May Barron 
has a superior quality of 
voice which was_ instantly 
recognized. The clamors of 
the audience brought her 
back again and_ again.” 
Equally enthusiastic was the 
Jacksonville Journal critic, 
who declared that “Hers is a 
glorious voice, of big range 
and ravishingly beautiful. Those who heard her last night 
will not forget May Barron, low in voice but high in ar- 
tistry.’ And it is the opinion of the Halifax, N. S., Re- 
corder that “May Barron has one of the most remarkable 
voices of the present day.” 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 
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Nishiyame photo 
MAY BARRON 


sulted in his engagement. Not less than eighty applications 
had been received by the directors of the Munich Opera for 
this position. N. 
CospurG THEATER CELEBRATES CENTENARY JUBILEE 
Leipsic.—The Coburg Landestheater, formerly Royal The- 
ater, has recently celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
its foundation. The musical part of the festival was con- 
fined to compositions. by Duke Ernst II, who, after the in- 
auguration of the theater by Duke Ernst I, did the most 
to advance it musically. The festival concert of the theater’s 
orchestra comprised a cantata, Lenz und Friede, and a Fes- 
tival March, the latter really having been written by Franz 
Liszt on “themes” by the Duke. Santa Chiara, the Duke’s 
“great romantic opera,” on a text by Charlotte Birch- 
Pfeiffer, had its fiftieth performance on this occasion. 


Norden Conducts at Willow Grove 

The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia was the second at- 
traction in the concerts given in the Willow Grove Music 
Festival series. N. Lindsay Norden conducted with his 
usual skill and Maybelle Beretta Marston, contralto, ap- 
peared as soloist, accompanied by Henry E. Meyer. Ac- 
cording to critical opinion the tone quality was excellent, 
the intonation and the enunciation exceptionally good, and 
the chorus followed the indicated wishes of Mr. Norden 
with clockwise precision. 


ested tn in "England 
Louise Loring, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
writes from Gloucestershire, England, that she is motoring 
around the country, renewing old friendships and acquaint- 
ances. Her letter ‘encloses wild orchids of eight different 
varieties, picked in the Wye Valley 


Edward Ehrhardt Pupil in Recital 
Edward V. Ehrhardt, pianist, coach and teacher, presented 
another gifted student, Alice Skora, in recital at Lyon & 
Healy Hall, June 1. Miss Skora played Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, MacDowell and Grieg 
numbers in a most effective manner. 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF. 
This is the latest picture of 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
who has just signed a con- 
tract with the symphony 
management for an exten- 
sion of his conductorship for 
five 
means six years inasmuch as 
there is still one year to run 
on the old contract. During 
the few years that Mr. Soko- 
loff has been in Cleveland he 
built wp an orchestra 
that is of national importance 
and has been heard in vari- 
ous places outside of Cleve- 
land and even outside of the 
United States. (Frank 

Moore photo.) 


another years, which 


has 


WINNERS OF THE PIANO PLAYING CONTEST IN 
CHICAGO 


(1) Three judges and three winners: Jacques Gordon; 
Rosalyne Tureck, a pupil of Sophia Brilliante Liven; Clar- 
ence Evans, Saul Dorfman, pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn; 
Alfred Bartels, and Florence Kirsch, pupil of Howard 
Wells. (2) Adele Broz, pupil of Ella Spravka; Florence 
Kirsch; Paul Dorfman; Howard Feiges, pupil of Walter 
Spry; Miriam Mesirow, also a Brilliante-Liven pupil ; Rosa- 
lyne Tureck; Mortimer Scheff and Norma Kanter. 
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THE YEATMAN GRIFFITHS. 
Yeatman Griffith, vocal pedagogue, and Mrs. Yeatman Grif- 
fith, with thew son, William Caldwell, and daughter, Lenore, 
are enroute to Los Angeles, where on June 27 Mr. Griffith 
opened the fifth consecutive season of his Pacific Coast sum- 
mer vocal master classes in the Beaux Art Hall, under the 
L. E. Behymer management. The picture features the 
Yeatman Griffith family in the famous swimming pool at 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, where this maestro is having a 
two weeks’ vacation after his strenuous New York season. 
From Los Angeles, Mr. Griffith will take his family on to 
Portland, Ore., where his master classes open August 3 under 
Otto Wedemeyer, personal representative. Artists, teachers 
and students from all over the country are enrolled for these 
summer master classes both in Los Angeles and Portland. 
Mr. Griffith returns to his New York studios on October 1. 
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who will make her first appearance on the coast on 
5 at the Hollywood Bow. \ 
appearance 
1 d ‘ 
been aroused among the music lor 
est that promises to draw out a large audience 
East the singer will give a concert in Lakeside, 
August 13. 
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CARMELA PONSELLE 


August 
iss Ponselle is anticipating this 
and there has also 
ers of that city an inter 
On her way 
Ohio, on 
Miss Ponselle will then go to her camp again 
at Orchard Beach, Me. (Photo by Mishkin.) 


with considerable interest 


FRANKLYN CARNAHAN, 
pianist and educator, who will conduct 
classes for technic and repertory at his Cleveli 

studio beginning July | (Photo by the Crosbys.) 


AMY ELLERMAN 
showing Calvin Coxe the four leaf clover which is proving 
a token of good luck, judging from the excellent comments 
on her singing which followed her numerous spring engage- 
ments. 


master 
Ohio, 
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GuNN ScHoot CONCERT 

Cuicaco.—The Flood Sufferers’ Benefit, given at the 
Auditorium Theater on June 21, brought forth in a con- 
cert given under the direction of Glenn Dillard Gunn, sev- 
eral pupils of the Gunn School, assisted by fifty members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The second part of 
the program was devoted to the first act of Leoncavallo’s 
A large and select audience had ——— for 
the worthy cause, and to Kate Raclin and Mr. Gunn must 
be given credit for having helped the Mayor’s Fund for 
the Mississippi sufferers. ; 

The program was opened with Sowerby’s overture, Comes 
Autumn Time, which was followed by the playing of 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra by 
Sara Levee. Then came to the stage a young woman by 
the name of Marie Broniarezyk, who sang remarkably well 
the aria Ah, fors ’e lui, from Verdi's La Traviata. Miss 
Broniarezyk has a name difficult to pronounce and difficult 
to remember, but note it, as before long it will be on many 
tongues! She revealed a voice of uncommon beauty, big 
in all registers, and she took the audience by storm. No 
doubt she will be secured by the manager of one of our 
operatic houses before many months have elapsed; she 1s 
a comer. Grace Nelson played with much gusto the Chopin 
concerto in E minor for piano and orchestra (finale). She 
was succeeded on the stage by Arthur Buckley who had 
been programmed to sing the Ponchielli aria, Cielo e Mare, 
from La Gioconda, but as Mr. Gunn explained to the audi- 
ence, the orchestration came in such poor condition that 
the young man had to sing two short songs with piano 
accompaniment. The program part was concluded with the 
playing of the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s concerto 
in B flat minor by Howard Bartle. The five soloists must 
have been happy to receive such fine accompaniments as 
those given by the orchestra under the leadership of one of 
America’s premier pianists as well as pedagog, teacher 
and a conductor of great authority. Mr. Gunn, it will be 
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an indefatigable worker and with the help of Mrs. 
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remembered, was the founder and conductor of the Ameri 
can Symphony Orchestra. 

After the intermission, the first act of Pagliacci was 
sung with the English translation prepared by Henry 
Meltzer. The performance revealed two superb artists, 
one on the stage, the other in the orchestra pit. Arthur 
Dunham was at the conductor’s desk from where he gave 
a scintillating reading to the score. Dunham should be 
retained either by the Metropolitan or by the Chicago Civic 
Opera. He is one of the most efficient operatic conductors 
that have come to our notice in many a season, and if the 
performance served only to introduce him anew to Chicago- 
ans, it would have served its purpose. Space forbids at 
this time further comment as to his ability, but we are 
soon to write an editorial entitled “An Injustice” and then 
we will revert again to the performance under review. 
The other star was Barre-Hill, who sang the role of Silvio. 
Barre-Hill comes from Ann Arbor, where he has been well 
taught. He was heard recently in Chicago in oratorio 
and at that time made a hit. He duplicated it in opera, 
where he is as efficient as on the concert or oratorio plat- 
form. It will not be long before this young man has been 
secured by one of our big operatic houses. It is no use to 
criticize any one for going to Europe in search of new 
talent. Europe is a great field for operatic artists. It is 
also a lovely continent to travel in during the summer, but 
the writer believes it will be difficult to find a Barre- 
Hill in France, Italy or in Germany. There might be one 
this summer in Wales and that will be this same Barre- 
Hill, as he will travel with the Haydn Society of Chicago 
as one of its The balance of the cast included 
Eugenia Vanderveer, Henry Hobart, Hugh Dickerson, and 
Ray Alt. All sang their roles well and far more like pro 
fessionals than amateurs. 

Words of praise are also in order for Edwin Stanley, 
the stage director. The chorus was a professional one and 
fifty members of the Chicago Symphony performed in 
the orchestra pit. By this performance, the Gunn School 
of Music added to its already big reputation; likewise, 
Kate C. Raclin showed anew the power that she is in 
musical matters in this city. Miss Raclin must be given 
great credit for making a success of all her musical ventures. 
She is well liked among the high lights of our society and 
the audience on hand consisted of nearly all the Blue Book 
and Social Register of Chicago. Then, too, Miss Raclin is 
Page, 
press 


soloists. 


got so much in the 
success Of the venture 


her publicity manager, she 
that it made the 


daily 
paramount. 
Mark QOster’s SonG RECITAL 

\ song recital was given by the students of Mark Oster 
at Kimball Hall, on June 19. The program was so 
lengthy that only the names of the students and the num- 
bers they sang can find place in these columns, but all of 
the students are entitled to words of praise as each one 
showed the result of careful training that reflected well on 
Mark QOster’s vocal studios. Those who took part were: 
Mary Berovitz and Ava Sprague, who sang the duet from 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro; Irene Nordgren, Brahms’ 
Sapphische Ode and Feldeinsamkeit by the same composer ; 
Mildred Zell, Elsa’s Traum from Wagner's Lohengrin; 
3ernice Lamm, Air from Orfeo by Haydn; Josephine 
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Lowe, Charpentier’s Air from Louise; Henry Lewandow- 
ski, My Jean by Roma and Sombre Woods by Lully; Ava 
Sprague, air from Mozart's Marriage of Figaro and Tosti’s 
In Vano; Boerje Jensen, air from Flotow’s Martha; Mary 
Berovitz, air from Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro; Josephine 
Lowe and Irene Nordgren, duet from Tales of Hoffmann 
by Offenbach; Fr. Krakowski, air from Halvey’s La Juive; 
Mary Krakowski and Fr. Krakowski, duet from Verdi's 
Traviata; Wallace Dailey, air from Mozart's Marriage of 
Figaro; Sophia Ringa, air from Verdi's Trovatore; Sophia 
Ringa and Boerje Jensen, Prison Scene from Trovatore by 
Verdi; Celia Plant, air from Aida; Paul Stogis, air from 
Don Carlos by Verdi; Mary Krakow ski, air from Mozart's 
Magic Flute; Ava Sprague, Mary Krakowski and Boerje 
Jensen, trio from Der Freischutz. 

Naturally the most interesting part of the evening was 
reserved for the end when Mark Oster disclosed anew his 
excellent baritone in the Monologue from Verdi's Othello 
and Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea, after which he had 
to grant an extra number, which was Largo Al Factotum 
from the Barber of Seville. Mr. Oster; who is well re- 
membered for his appearances with the Chicago Civic 
Opera at the Auditorium and also at Ravinia, has been as 
successful in the studio as he has been on the operatic 
stage. Each of his students has a message to deliver. 
Some naturally have better voices than others, but all show 
style, good voice placement and musical intelligence. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY COMMENCEMENT 

The forty-first annual commencement exercises and con- 
cert of the American Conservatory took place at the Audi- 
torium on June 22. The theater was filled with friends 
and followers of the school which has played such an im- 
portant figure in the history of the musical life of Chicago. 
The graduating class of 1927 was one of the largest on rec- 
ord, and looking over the program one notices with great 
satisfaction that nearly every state in the union was repre- 
sented. Degrees of Master of Music were given to Henry 
V. Stearns of Topeka, Kans.; Sister of St. Francis, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Amos S. Ebersole and Phoebe Tabitha Set- 
tlage, of Tiffin, O.; Maddalena Heryer Akers, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Ruth Porter Crawford, Jacksonville, Fla.; William 
Levi Dawson, Kansas City, Mo.; Sister Claretta of Chi- 
cago and Ernest Powell of Marshall, Tex. 

Sixty-seven students in the Post~Graduating Class were 
given Degrees of Bachelor of Music; one-hundred diplomas 
were given in the Collegiate Department ; eighty-six certifi 
cates were given in the Associate Teachers’ Department. 
In the artists’ class several students received the degree of 
Master of Music and prizes were awarded for excellence in 
studies. 

The American Conservatory, which was founded in 1886, 
has in the course of forty-one years grown to be one of 
the largest schools of music in the world. All branches of 
music and dramatic art are taught by a faculty of 120 in- 
structors, and graduates of the school are to be found wher- 
ever music is taught. The concert on this occasion brought 
forth much talent, including Ruth Alexander of Winfield, 
Kans., who played the second and ~— movements of Mac- 
Dowell’s concerto in A minor; Mrs. B. Ray Smith of Gary, 
Ind., who sang the aria, eecially vm Styx, by Gluck; 
Charles Hurta, Harvey, IIL, whe played Vieuxtemps’ con- 
certo for violin No. 4; Earl A. Rohlf, Davenport, la., who 
rendered the Chopin concerto _s piano in E minor; Alice 
Salaveicik, of Chicago, who sang the aria, Ritorna Vincitor, 
from Verdi’s Aida; Leo Miller, of Chicago, who played the 
first movement of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole; Gwladys 
Pugh of Redlands, Calif., who offered the Waltz Song from 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet and Ethel Silver, Milwaukee, 
Wis., who had the honor of closing the program with the 
rendition of Liszt's Hungarian Fantasie. Those students 
had the support of an orchestra made up of players from 
the Chicago Symphony, under the direction of Adolf Weidig. 
The program was opened with a splendid reading of the 
Overture to Freischuetz by Von Weber. Karleton Hackett, 
eminent singing teacher and critic on the Chicago Evening 
Post and one of the directors of the American Conservatory, 
made the address, after which he assisted John J. Hatt- 
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staedt, president of the school, in the awarding of degrees, 
diplomas, certificates and prizes. 
THE Toys IN CHICAGO 

The Toys, who have met with considerable success 
throughout the country, have returned for the summer 
months to Chicago, where Ernest Toy will conduct his 
summer teaching at the Lyon & Healy Building besides hav- 
ing a branch with Eva Leslie Toy in Beverly Hills. Since 
returning from their spring tour, the Toys have not been 
entirely unoccupied as on May 29 they played at Hotel 
Windermere. They have had a series of six Friday evenings 
over radio station WEBH, a North Side private musicale on 
June 12; assisting artists at Kimball Hall on June 19, and 
an engagement at Anderson, Ind., on June 28. Ernest Toy, 
violinist, and Eva Leslie Toy, pianist and singer, have had 
a very heavy season. Their recitals are unique as not only 
does Mrs. Toy play piano solos but she also acts as accom- 
panist for her husband. Being the possessor of a beautiful 
contralto voice she also sings groups of songs that add 
materially in making their intertainment highly enjoyable. 
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JEANNETTE DuRNo SERIES 

Jeanette Durno has announced a series of six recitals in 
connection with her 1927 summer class for pianists and 
teachers that began in Chicago, June 27, and will end 
August 6. The first recital was scheduled for June 28 at 
the Cordon in the Fine Arts Building, being a children’s 
program. Other recitals are scheduled for July 8, 15, 22, 
29 and August 5. 

La Mere HERE 

George La Mere, a Winnipeg Indian, was among the wel- 
comed visitors at this office last week. Mr. LaMere has 
furnished Charles S. Skilton, American composer, with 
many tribal melodies for his three Indian sketches for piano 
which have been played by many of the world’s noted 
pianists, and also for his Suite Primeval, which had its first 
performance in Chicago at the seventh program last season 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, 
under the direction of Frederick Stock, on November 26 
and 27. Mr. LaMere is familiar with the tribal melodies 
of the Winnebago Indians as he was raised with that tribe. 
He is three-fourths Indian and one-fourth French. He 
makes his home in Holland, Mich., where he is a student 
at the Hope College. 

DupLey Buck Visits CHICAGO 

On his way back from Minneapolis, where he gave a lec- 
ture on the voice, Dudley Buck, New York singing teacher, 
stopped long enough in Chicago to enjoy himself. We had 
the pleasure of going with him to Washington Park where 
we saw the ponies running around a mile track and where 
Mr. Buck with his proverbial luck picked every winner, but 
played every loser. Both going to and from the park we 
enjoyed immensely Mr. Buck’s remarks, and discovered in 
him from the first a sense of humor that tickled us in these 
days when so many musicians take themselves so seriously. 
No wonder Dudley Buck is so successful with his pupils. 
He “knows his stuff” and he told us many things about the 
voice that we never before suspected. It was the first time 
in our many years on this paper that we had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Buck. He is a big personality, full of mag- 
netism, and we found that he knows how to play. That is 
a gift, as many know how to work and only a few know 
how to enjoy themselves. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 

The sixty-first commencement concert and exercises of 
the Chicago Musical College were out of the ordinary and 
this for many reasons: First, for the talent presented ; sec- 
ondly, for the conferring of the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music on Edward Collins, distinguished composer, pian- 
ist and pedagog; thirdly, for the scholarly address of Presi- 
dent Herbert Witherspoon, and last, but not least, for the 
appearance at the conductor’s desk of such important musi- 

lights as Percy Grainger, Edward Collins and Leon 
Sametini. 

Two weeks ago the MusicAL Courter ran an editorial en- 
titled, “Honorary Doctor of Music,” in which it was stated 
that one of the oldest musical schools in America, which 
heretofore had abstained from granting the degree of hon- 
orary Doctor of Music to any one, would make an excep- 
tion to the rule this month when “one of America’s well 
known composers, teachers and conductors will be tendered 
the honor at the commencement concert and exercises of the 
school.” Edward Collins wrote an Irish Rhapsody for the 
occasion, which he directed and which is a work of great 
merit, being received enthusiastically by the huge audience 
assembled on June 23, in the vast Auditorium. 

The program was opened by Dvorak’s overture, Car- 
nival, played by the Chicago Musical College Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Leon Sametini. Then 
came Marie Crisafulli of Chicago, pupil of Edward Collins 
and this year’s winner of the Cable Company prize. 
plaved the first movement of Beethoven’s concerto, No, 3, in 
C minor. The next soloist, Sam Thaviu, of E vanston, pupil 
of Sametini and winner of the Lyon & .Healy prize, was 
heard in Romance and Finale of Wieniawski’s concerto No. 
2 in D minor. Percy Grainger then came to the stage, fol- 
lowed by a soprano, tenor and five pianists. who assisted in 
the rendition of his Colonial Song and Clog Dance, Handel 
in the Strand, both numbers being conducted by the com- 
poser. Pearl Walker Yoder of St. Morris, Ill, sang the so- 
prano solo and Robert Long of Seville, Ohio, sang the tenor 
The five pianists who assisted were Ralph Dobbs of 
Evelyn McConchie of Salena, Kans.; Constance 
Metzger of Chicago; Marshall Sumner of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and Elmer Tidmarsh of Albany, N. Y. Both num- 
bers were received with marked approbation. Then Presi- 
dent Witherspoon appeared on the stage escorting Rev. Al- 
fred Newberry, rector of the Church of the Atonement. who 
read a prayer, which was followed by the address of Presi- 
dent Witherspoon, the awarding of prizes, medals and the 
conferring of degrees. 

After the conferring of degrees the first performance of 
the Irish Rhapsody by Dr. Edward Collins was given. This 
was followed by the singing of the Bell Song from Delibes’ 
Lakmé, by Lydia Mihm of River Forest, IIl., pupil of Isaac 
Van Grove and winner of the Moist Piano Company prize. 
Ruth Orcutt of Gillespie, Tll., another pupil of Edward Col- 
lins and winner of the Mason & Hamlin prize, played the 
first movement of Rachmaninoff’s concerto No. 2 in C minor. 
The concert came to a happy conclusion with the rendition 
of Grainger’s Shepherd’ s Hey, conducted by the composer. 

The Chicago Musical College has done a great deal in the 
development of music since its inception sixty-one years ago. 
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President Witherspoon is a scholar, an educator, a fine 
singer, an all-around musician, and one of the world’s most 
celebrated singing teachers. He believes that degrees should 
not be conferred on any pupils unless they have passed most 
successfully a very difficult examination. Many will be sur- 
prised to know that twelve pupils at the Chicago Musical 
College this year were refused diplomas, having failed to 
pass the examination. Standards of the ‘Chicago Musical 
College will raise that of many other schools in the country. 
It was Carl D. Kinsey who originated summer master classes 
in this country. Kinsey and Witherspoon are men of ideas. 
They both are staunch believers in the future of American 
students in the music field. With two such men the Chicago 
Musical College can but prosper both materially and artisti- 
cally. 
AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES 

Josef Lhevinne, pianist, began his master class at the Con- 
servatory on June 23. His classes contain professional pian- 
ists, teachers and advanced students from all parts of the 
country. In addition to private instruction Mr. Lhevinne 
is conducting four re pertory classes each week. 

Lela Hanmer, artist-pupil of Earl Blair, played the G 
minor concerto by Saint-Saéns at i pupils’ recital in Ber- 
wyn on June 17, Mr. Blair playing the second piano, Marion 
Setaro, soprano and artist-student of E. Warren K. Howe, 
assisted with two groups of songs. 

Cleveland Bohnet, of the piano faculty, is spending the 
months of July and August in France and Germany. 

Alyne Tudor, soprano and artist-student of Elaine De 
Sellem, was the winner in the final Publix Theater Contest 
conducted at the Chicago Theater last week. Miss Tudor 
will appear in the stage production, Young America, which 
opens at the Paramount Theater, New York, July 9. 

Merrie Boyd Mitchell, of the vocal department, presented 
her pupils in recital at the Conservatory on Friday evening 
of last week. 

Henry Purmort Eames, of the piano faculty, 
ture recital, American Music, before a group of 
at the Hoho Antique Shop on June 17. 
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Jeannette Cox Off for Europe 

Jeannette Cox, Chicago and Middle West representative of 
the MusicaL Courter, with her sister, Lorretta, left for 
Europe on the Cunard Liner Ascania, on June 24. Miss 
Cox, who has traveled extensively in this country, Canada 
and Alaska, will tour France, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, before returning to her post in Chicago early in Sep- 
tember. 


CYRENA VAN GORDON 

of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and her husband, Dr. 
Shirley B. Munns, S. Leviathan from a 
holiday in Europe. They were the guests in London of Gor- 
don Selfridge ; 
Edith Mason, and of Giacomo Rimini and Rosa Raisa. 
also visited Mary Garden at her Monte Carlo villa. 
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L. E. Behymer Sails for Europe 
L. E. Behymer, well known manager of Los Angeles, Cal., 
was in New York the early part of this week prior to sailing 
for Europe on the Berengaria on June 28. 








VAN RHY 


RENE—VOCAL TEACHER 


Studio 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 9541 
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LAMONT 


TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 





PIANIST 
Dates Available, 1927-28 
Mgt. —o Gosporation 
Suite 1203 
62 W. arth St., N. Y. C. 


Knabe Piano 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO 
INSTRUCTION 
113 West S7th Street 
New York City 
Telephone Circle 4780 





ANTON BILOTTI 


NOW TOURING EUROPE 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Exclusive Management 
M. VALMALETTE 

45 rue de ia Boétle, Paris 

Gaveau Piano 
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BARITONE === 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 
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GIGLIS Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Circular Mailed on Request 


Phone Plaza 2875 
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Chicago, Illinois 





Mr. and Mrs. FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
74 Riverside Drive, New York—Telephone Endicott 0139 


New York summer classes conducted by MRS. FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 
MR. PROSCHOWSKY is author of 


“The Way to Sing”—C. C. Birchard & Company 
“Beginner’s Book”— Theodore Presser Company 


Associate Teacher, LOUISE GUDE, Beaux Arts Building, 
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Los Angeles 





Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music, 


MacPhail School of Music 
Fine Arts Building 
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HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR PIANISTS JUNE 27-AUG. 6 
Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
1415 Steinway Building, New York City 





Phone Nevins 1091 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“(Signed) Eanst Donwanyi.’ 


JOHANNES MAGENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST ‘ 
“The perfect accompanist.”-—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 


Ss] I Teacher of 
ROSA PONSELLE 
Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: Riverside 4193—Col. 9200. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Mgt. THE epi MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, Inc 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


LOUISE HUNTER 


—SOPRANO— 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 




















To debut in light opera in Fall 


Under direction of ArtHUR HAMMERSTEIN 





DIRECTION: ESTEE CO.,100 CARNEGIE HALL.NYC. 











ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 
will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 
any sort, which will be gladly furnished with 


out charge by correspondence or in personal 
interviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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Edward Johnson “Hero” of Festival 


The following comment from the Chicago Journal of 
May 25 speaks for itself: “Edward Johnson was the hero 
of the Chicago North Shore Music Festival at Northwestern 
University on Tuesday night. He sang at least three times 
as many numbers as he was scheduled for, the festival 
audience of 3,500 persons not being satisfied with the cus- 
tomary single encore after each programmed aria.” Equally 
enthusiastic was the critic of the Chicago Tribune: “Mr. 
Johnson did what was expected of him. There were loud 
high notes for those who love only loud high notes; there 
was pure vibrant tone for the tone lover; there was style, 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


enunciation, imagination for those enamored of such subtle- 
ties. He of the singer complex was happy.” 

Following Mr. Johnson’s appearance at the Keene, N. H., 
Music Festival, the Evening Union declared that “Edward 
Johnson, Metropolitan Opera tenor, was the big attraction 
and he proved a superb artist. Johnson combines a lovely 
voice with consummate artistry.’ 


Myra Mortimer’s American Bookings 


Myra Mortimer, American lieder singer, who has been 
creating a, large following in Europe, will return to her 
native land in the fall for a four months’ tour. Her opening 
recital i is scheduled for Carnegie Hall, New York, Novem- 
ber 7. This will be followed by an appearance on November 
14 at Sheboygan, Wis., under the auspices of the Sheboy- 
gan Music Club. Then to Chicago for a recital on Novem- 
ber 17 and as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
on November 20. Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., will hear her on November 29. December dates are 
not completed, but they will include appearances in the far 
west. On January 19 and 20 she will be soloist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Arrangements are 
being made by her managers, Baldini & Tremaine, for in- 
clusion of many other cities during the itinerary period, 
among them Cincinnati, Cleveland, Utica, Ann Arbor, Butte, 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, Hastings, Roanoke, Lynchburg, Terre 
Haute, Clarksburg, Peoria, Springfield. 


Flonzaleys Transfer Concerts to Town Hall 


With the passing of Aeolian Hall as a concert auditorium, 
the Flonzaley Quartet has been forced to seek another 
auditorium for its New York series, thus ending a record 
of fifteen years of concert giving in the one hall. The 
series will be presented next season in the Town Hall, on 
November 8, January 17, and February 28. 

The members of the quartet are now enjoying their va- 
cation period in Europe, after finishing their season with ap- 
pearances in England, France and Belgium, in the latter 
country playing by special request at the Royal Palace be- 
fore the Queen of the Belgians and a small circle of in- 
vited guests. 

The return of the Flonzaleys to America for their twenty- 
fourth season is scheduled for the latter part of October, 
when they open their tour on November 26 at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, their thirteenth appearance at this col- 
lege in the past nineteen years. 


Balogh’s New Trio 


\s already reported by cable, the first performance of a 
new work by Erno Balogh was given on the S.S. Minne- 
kahda on Tune 5. The work probably constitutes a first- 
time record in music-making and producing. Mr. Balogh 
wrote the work, which is a string trio, on the steamer, and 
it proved to be a fine addition to modern chamber music 
literature. It was played by Leopold Godowsky, Jr., violin; 
Henri Flkan, viola, and Daniel Saidenburg, cello. Mr. 
Saidenburg and Mr. Elkan are both of them members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and were active in promoting and 
nlaving in the concerts of the Societv for Contemporary 
Music of Philadelphia last winter. Mr. Elkan is also a 
member of the program committee for the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music. Perhaps America will have 
the privilege of hearing the Balogh trio next season. 


Enesco Concertizing in Rumania 

On Georges Enesco’s fifth visit to the United States and 
his second transcontinental tour next season, the Rumanian 
violinist will have fifteen appearances on the Pacific Coast 
alone. He has already heen re-engaged by the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, and will have recital appearances as far 
sonth as Los Angeles and as far north as Seattle. 

The news of his return after a year’s absence has resulted 
in many reengagements. notably those with the Detroit, 
Cleveland and Philadelphia orchestras. He will also re- 
visit Indianapolis, appearing as in previous seasons under 
the ausnices of the Indianapolis Maennerchor. 

Mr. Enesco is now concertina in Rumania. 


Four Americans to Be ‘Stadium Soloists 


Four American singers have been chosen as soloists for 
the Stadium Concerts as a result of auditions held by the 
National Music League. The winners are Marie Montana. 
soprano: Mina Hager, contralto; George Rasely, tenor; and 
Donald Pirnie, baritone. 
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TEACHERS, ‘OF SINGING er ances and of singing 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St., New York 


Kemer BELLAMANN == 


EBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 
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ETHEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Susquehanna 3135 


VIRGINIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL ~ NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 


Phone: 




















Exclusive 
Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


Victor Records Vitaphone 
Hardman Piano 














SUMMER NORMAL JUNE 27 to JULY 16 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


not “‘Do-re-mi”’ 
SIGHT SINGING { “ “Intervals” 
“ “Numbers” 
SPECIAL DAILY SESSION FOR SINGERS 
for Adults, 
request 


Visitors Welcome—Schedule of classes 

Children, Teachers, sent upon 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue - Stree’ at? 
New York City hone Ashland 5551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





char, 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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WINS“ 

Answers to letters received in this Segavtannt are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any ALR, letters are 
answered seriatim. 


SENTIMENTAL SONGS 

E. C.—You say you do not like sentimental songs, but it 
would seem almost impossible to avoid more or less senti- 
ment in the words of a poem, usually poetry express a senti- 
ment of one kind or another, but perhaps you mean the 
verses that are given over to silly expressions of individuals. 
If you will look back over the kind of songs that were most 
popular, fifty and more years ago, you will discover there 
is a great improvement in the words that are used at the 
present time. When women were supposed to be delicate, 
fragile creatures, ready to faint at a moment’s notice, the 
poets catered to this condition of things. Some of the songs 
of the past are absolutely ridiculous in their sentiment, and 
it is surprising that the music does not partake more of this 
weakness. The changes that have taken place in the kind 
of music sung during a half century have made programs 
quite a different matter from formerly. It used to be the 
fashion to sing a popular air from an opera; everyone knew 
the simple tunes from the operas of their day and genera- 
tion. But the fashion of operas has also changed, the tunes 
are not so simple nor catchy; it must be something rather un- 
usual that is hummed or whistled up, down and across the 
streets of a city. There are of course songs that have a 
temporary popularity, but Bananas, after a brief existence, 
apparently has been abandoned by the mob. However, that 
is not a song you would ever put on a program, and it is 
of program music you are speaking. There are many songs 
for your purpose, songs that may be called dignified senti- 
mental ones. Composers, that is those who are the serious 
composers of the day, are constantly on the lookout for 
verses suitable to set to good music. Music publishers are 
collectors of poems for their clients. This is all only ap- 
nlicable to real and serious composition, not for either the 
silly or the sickly sentimental. 

A Musicat CAREER 

A. D. L.—You write that you are studying singing with 
the intention of making a “public career.” From your letter 
it would seem as if you did not fully appreciate what a 
mublic career, or the preparation for it, really means. 
Studying in a haphazard, indefinite way is not likely to 
get you anywhere. In the first place, have you considered 
the first essential, that is, a voice? Just because you can 
sing well enough to please the friends of the town in which 
you live does not prove that your voice is of the sort to 
be trained into one that will meet the requirements of the 
public career of which you so carelessly and confidently 
speak. How many years of prepara: are you prepared 
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to devote to your studies? Six years is a short time in 
which to learn to really sing. To commence with, has 
your voice been heard by competent musicians and judged 
as sufficiently good enough to be worthy of training for 
a career? When the yearly exodus of pupils to Europe 
to study singing that existed years ago was at its height, 
the praise and opinions of neighbors who were without any 
knowledge of music was the cause of many tragedies. 
Homes were mortgaged, sacrifices of all sorts were made 
in order to send a girl to Europe, always with the expecta- 
tion, in fact with the firm belief, that a future Melba 
was about to dawn upon the musical world. The tragedies 
of those days are well known, and the war had at least 
one good effect, that it put an end to this misguided and 
appalling condition. 

Also, have you considered the sacrifices you must make 
even after you reach your goal? Your life is regulated 
by your voice. Everything you do has to be considered as 
to how the voice will be affected. You must keep your- 
self in good physical condition, you cannot over-indulge in 
things that go to make up the ordinary daily life. Eating, 
not only the kind and quantity of food, but also the hours 
at which it is eaten, is of vital importance. In fact, the 
whole scheme of life is changed. As a prima donna, whose 
success was assured, remarked; “My whole life is entirely 
devoted to my voice. It must be kept in the best condition 
all the time. I am a slave to it, making all sorts of sacri- 
fices.” Perhaps all singers are not so devoted to keeping 
up to the high standard this singer did, but you will find 
there is no royal road to acquiring a public career excepting 
by hard work and many disappointments as well as sacri- 
fices. —_—_—_——_ 


New York String Quartet in Omaha 


The first appearance of the New York String Quartet in 
Omaha a few weeks ago brought forth unusual tributes 
from the critics. August M. Borglum in the World Herald 
wrote: “This quartet has been heralded as very great, but 
it surpassed all that was anticipated by its perfection of en- 
semble, its unity of conception, and its glorious quality of 
tone at all times... . The quartet proved itself an organiza- 
tion which has no peer.” In response to the demand, a 
group of local patrons sponsored a second appearance of 
the quartet a few days later, which was reviewed as fol- 
lows by Martin W. Bush in the Omaha Bee: “Before an 
overflow audience . their playing more than reaffirmed the 
deep impression made last Thursday, for these men having 
searched and probed depths of music from great com- 
posers in their loftiest flights, breathe and think as a unit 
to the end that one is quite unmindful of the mechanics and 
routine involved. . . . Altogether an unforgettable afternoon 
of music ‘fit for the gods.’” Featured at this second con- 
cert was a string quartet by Sandor Harmati, which won 
the prize offered by the Philadelphia Chamber of Music 
Society in 1925 


Hotel Bancroft Home of Musicians 


As the time approaches for the Worcester Festival, Octo- 
ber 5 to 8, one recalls the convivial gatherings of musicians 
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last year at the Hotel Bancroft, which now has become the 
home of the artists who take part in this annual event. For 
the forthcoming Festival such well known singers as Reinald 
Werrenrath, Anna Case, Arthur Hackett-Granville, Grace 
Devine, Mildred Faas, Richard Hale, Yolanda Mero, Marie 


HOTEL BANCROFT AT WORCESTER, MASS. 


Sundelius, Mischa Mischakoff and Lillian Martin have been 
engaged. 

It is of historical interest to note that the Bancroft is 
situated opposite the,City Hall Park and that the Declaration 
of Independence was first read in New England in front 
of the old City Hall, which stood on the site of the present 
handsome structure. For the newcomer to Worcester there 
are many interesting buildings to be visited, including that 
of the Historical Society, Worcester Art Museum, American 
Antiquarian Society, Bancroft Tower, Polytechnic Institute 
and Clark University. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why Worcester has become 
a popular city for conventions is that guest accommodations 
are so commodious. The Bancroft has five hundred rooms 
and two large convention halls, with a seating capacity 
for 1200. Adjacent to the Bancroft is the New Chamber 
of Commerce Building, directly connected with the mezzan 
ine floor, and guests of the hotel are invited to make use of 
its facilities and make it their business sane 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH ‘Voice 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 1. 
Studios £2 W. Toth St. New York City - Endicott 8144 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. - + Phone 1452 Trafalgar 
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William s. BRADY 


Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
@tudio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera 
Exclusive Management: MANOEL a JONES 
Steinway Hall 118 West 67th Street New York 
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UNNVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HONORS EARLE G. KILLEEN 


Receives Master of Music Degree and Addresses Graduating 
Class—Stanley Medal Presented to Pauline 
Kaiser, a Member of the Class 

Ann Arpor, Micu.—After President Sink had completed 
the conferring of degrees upon members of the graduating 
class of the University of Michigan, he conferred the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Music upon Earle Grenville Kil- 
leen, the speaker of the day and a graduate of the University 
School of Music of the class of 1902. In addition, the Stan- 
ley Medal was presented to Pauline Kaiser, a member of 
the graduating class, for distinguished progress in practical 
music. This medal was a replica of the original medal de- 
signed, struck and presented to Doctor Albert Augustus 
Stanley by his friends in the University of Michigan and the 
University School of Music when he retired from active 
service at these two institutions. 

A potent and interesting speech was made before the 
graduating class by Mr. Killeen, who stressed the business 
side of the musical professions. The keynote of Mr. Kil- 
leen’s speech was that “musical ability and business ability 
are not inconsistent. It is not difficult to call to mind fine 
musicians who are also excellent business men—and they 
are not confined to America. : If one has something 
to sell, then he should be business man of enough keenness 
to appraise market conditions. There is no cause for 
quarrelling with the conditions; a business man takes ad- 
vantage of conditions. More musicians are employed today 
than ever in the history of the art; there is also a greater 
appreciation of better music. 

3e it said that musical tolerance on the part of the musi- 
cian is becoming an established fact. Forcing Bach upon a 
public unready for Bach is not musical advancement; nor is 
letting down to Friml, when the public is ready for Bach. 
No artist, no composer, no program, no musical organiza- 
tion ever pleased everybody. Ideals do not maintain them- 
selves; you must maintain them, but maintain wisely. Ad- 
vance as you would expand a business, and you will ad- 
vance.” 

Director Moore, in presenting Mr. Killeen for the degree, 
said: “Earle Grenville Killeen, a graduate of the University 
School of Music of the class of 1902, a former member of 
the faculty of this school, and of the University of Michi- 
gan; by reason of his outstanding musicianship and_ ability 
in organizing musical resources has enriched the musical life 
of communities in at least four states. He appeared as solo- 
ist at several May festivals; was associate director of the 
Choral Union, making his debut as conductor of the festival 
of 1911; called to Coe College, Iowa, as professor of music 
and director of the School of Music, he carried to a new 
field his high idealism and musical attainments; a May 
festival of proportions soon arose there, contributing ma- 
terially to the artistic development of that region; several 
years later he was invited to Akron, Ohio, as Municipal 
Director of Music, and here again many choral and orches- 
tral organizations, amateur and professional, were organ- 
ized or energized into a more active existence; more re- 
cently he accepted a professorship of music in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where in addition to academic and civic 
duties he has taken a position of prominence in musical 
affairs of the northwest and has organized and directed out- 
door performances of opera on a magnificent scale. As a 
music educator, administrator, singer, conductor, teacher, and 
critic, his influence has radiated in many directions. There- 
fore, for distinguished services in the field of music I rec- 
ommend Earle Grenville Killeen for the honorary degree 
of Master of Music.’ 


John Trevor Adams Returns from Europe 

John Trevor Adams, president of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau of New York, Inc., who has been abroad for the 
past six weeks, returned on the Ile de France, arriving in 
New York on June 29. Mr. Adams has spent much of his 
time in Paris this year, but made a short trip to Berlin. 
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ARTHUR W w. TAMS 

Tams, who was well known as musical direc- 
manager and producer and also as_ the 
Tams Music Library, passed away on June 
age of seventy-eight, following an attack of heart 
Mr. Tams had had a most varied career, both on 
the operatic and dramatic stages. It was sixty-three years 
ago that he made his debut as an opera singer, appearing in 
Philadelphia in a performance of Faust. Later he was a 
member of the Carncross & Dixey Minstrels, and in 1873 
he appeared with Caroline Riching’s Old Folks Company. 
His other activities included playing in an orchestra, ap- 
pearing on the stage as comedian, and holding the positions 
of chorus master and stage manager. Mr. Tams’ library of 
music was considered the largest of its kind in the world. 


CHARLES J. McGILL (CARL FABIAN) 

Charles J. McGill, teacher of voice and piano, passed 
away on June 13 after a brief illness. Mr. McGill's com- 
positions were published under the name of Carl Fabian, 
and from time to time the Musica Courter also pub- 
lished articles under that name. Mr. McGill’s activities in- 
cluded many positions as director of music at various 
schools and academies. For the forthcoming season he had 
been engaged to teach at the Kidd-Key Conservatory of 
Music in Sherman, Texas. 


FRIEDRICH HEGAR 

Friedrich Hegar, violinist, conductor, composer, and 
founder of the Zurich Conservatory, died in Ziirich on 
June 2 at the age of eighty-six. The friend of Clara Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Rubinstein, he was the most prominent 
and active musician in Switzerland of his time, and may 
well be said to have founded not only the Conservatory 
but present-day Swiss musical life as well. His passing 
leaves a gap that will not easily be filled. 1.K 


MRS. BYRNE 
News was received recently of the death on June 9 of the 
mother of John F. Byrne, of Cincinnati. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the C. hicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musica Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—How can I overcome fatigue? I have been advised 
not to pay much attention and to go on even when my 
hands feel tired. This 1 was toid will develop wee? hands ; 
so far, however, it has not helped me. L. R. 


A.—You probably do not take advantage of opportunities 
for the release of arm and hand which offer themselves in 
all compositions. The arm and hand should be in a free 
and natural condition as a playing basis during the whole 
execution, and the necessary effort involved should be con- 
sidered as going from and returning to that fundamental. 
The energy required to perform any composition or to 
achieve any effect should not prevent the constant return 
to a perfectly natural free condition in the playing appar- 
atus. 

As an exercise I would advise you to practice the parts 
of the composition which involve the greatest effort. Watch 
your hand carefully to note any resistance to a natural 
spontaneous adjustment to the keyboard demanded by the 
passage or section in question. After you are certain of 
having acquired this condition begin to practice the same 
passage slowly with varied shadings, observing carefully 
the degree of effort necessary to achieve the effect you 
desire. This will develop in you the unconscious feeling for 
the exact amount of effort you require. Without the fine 
discrimination in tonal values, which the student can only 
obtain through careful listening, he may find that he is still 
striving to build up a double forte when as a matter of fact 
it has already been reached and surpassed. 

To make this practice really successtul 1 would advise you 
not to play pieces which you have previously played until 
you are secure in the possession of the ease and freedom 
which the before mentioned method of practice will give 
you. 

Every physical action must be accomplished with the min- 
imum of effort (that is, unconscious) if it is to be used to 
achieve any artistic end. 


Q.—I have an exceptionally gifted pupil who in my opinion 
has the qualities necessary for a concert career. However, 
he is not sufficiently reliable when playing before an audi- 
ence. Do you think this can be overcome? I practice with 
him every way I can think of to make him feel sure. But 
usually there are errors either in the execution or memory 
which mar the performance. Still he has a very good mem- 
ory and a fine technic and an excellent feeling for music. 
What, in your opinion, may be done to remove this dis- 
ability? F. G. H. 

A.—Correct practicing is of first importance in securing 
the results proper to successful public performance. But 
you should not trace every failure to lack of or incorrect 
practice. Things may happen which have nothing to do 
with the mechanical preparation, in which case resort to 
further practice is of no avail. 

It seems to me your pupil may suffer from lack of con- 
fidence. Supposing this to be the case you must determine 
as nearly as possible the exact cause. If his fundamental 
training is anywhere at fault you cannot wonder if he is 
uncertain before the public in spite of what seems to you 
thorough preparation. But if it should be nervousness aris- 
ing from inéxperience, fear of the public, etc., this can only 
be overcome by repeated appearances. If he is of a sensitive 
nature he may have an exaggerated sense of responsibility. 
A few well chosen words from the teacher are usually suffi- 
cient to banish this spectre. Should the root of his fear or 
nervousness be beyond the reach of the normal processes 
indicated here, it may be advisable to consult a physician or 
a psychologist. 


Q.—I have always been told that I have a very fine tech- 
nic. I am able to play quite difficult pieces, but whenever 
I have to play parallel long runs over several octaves I am 
unable to keep both hands together and invariably change 
the interval with which I started. I practice very slowly 
and with accents. Sometimes the accents help me to keep 
the hands exactly together but I am never certain a it. 


se 


A.—This difficulty, as s with nearly all y all difficulties in “piano 
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playing, is a sure sign that something is wrong in the ele- 
mentary training. If you w ere more in the habit of playing 
with “hands” than with your “fingers” you would be able to 
lead your fingers and, therefore, control the speed of them 
instead of using accents to prevent them from running 
away. 

You should first learn with each and separately to let 
your arm hang perfectly loose and have your hand “rest” 
on the fingers. If you keep your wrist loose and free your 
hand will Solow which ever way the passage may require. 
Carry the weight of the hand and arm on the fingers and 
so prevent the finger action from passing beyond your con- 
trol. When you have accomplished this to the point that 
it has become unconscious, begin by playing eey rapidly 
groups of three or four notes (cdedcec; CDE EDC) 
etc., hands together in different keys and speed. Ww hen you 
have mastered this add more and more notes until you can 
play one octave up and down smoothly without the hands 
becoming separated, then go beyond the octave until you are 
able to play large groups. However, care should be taken 
not to increase the number. of notes or the speed too soon. 
The same procedure should be followed in broken chords 
and chromatic passages. When playing a long run, group 
or phrase it in your mind so as to grasp its form, points of 
repetition, etc. In scale runs, choose the octave or any suit- 
able rhythmic division that will enable you to conceive it 
clearly. However, it is better not to depend too much on 
accenting, as you may feel at a loss without it. Remember 
that it is much more the “feeling” of touch with the keys 
at the finger tips, than the finger action that will give you 
control. Accents are of more concern in interpretation than 
as aids to overcoming of technical deficiencies. 


Marie Montana Does It Again 


More enthusiastic comments have come in from the re- 
cent appearances of Marie Montana, one of the newer stars 
among American sopranos. One appearance was at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., where she sang The Creation at the Central Ken- 
tucky Music Festival. It will be remembered that she also 


MARIE MONTANA 

sang this work at the Westchester Festival last spring. An- 
other appearance was in Albany, N. Y., where she sang with 
the Mendelssohn Choir, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers directing. 
“Was applauded enthusiastically,” “voice is beautiful in qual- 
ity and color and excellently controlled,” “puts her songs 
‘over’ and has personality,” “won her audience completely,” 
are typical praises. 

Although this charming young lady sang in opera four 
years in Europe, she made her New York concert debut 
only this season. She had the distinction of winning the 
unstinted praise of every one of the New York critics, and 
some of those who are usually most severely critical were 
loudest in their commendation. The New York Sun called 
it “one of the best song recitals of the season,” and the New 
York Telegram termed Miss Montana “one of the 
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grateful disclosures and an artist really worthy of the 


abused title.” 

Miss Montana has already appeared in many other cities 
in this country with some of the most important musical 
organizations, and last fall made a ten weeks’ tour to the 
Pacific Coast followed by a series of concerts in Florida. 
She will be heard still more frequently in the future. 


Marie Morrisey’s Los Angeles Success 

Marie Morrisey, American contralto, was soloist on May 
27 with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society in a performance 
of Hadley’s Ode, which drew a large audience to the Shrine 
Civic Auditorium and won unstinted praise from the local 
press. After the concert Miss Morrisey entertained Con- 
ductor Smallmann and the assisting artists at supper in her 
apartment at the Biltmore Hotel, the affair celebrating not 
only the success of the concert but also the birthday anni- 
versary of Julius Balke, of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company. Miss Morrisey, Conductor Smallman, and Mr 
Balke responded to toasts, and Rafaelo Diaz, accompanied 
by Morton Howard, pleased with a group of songs. On 
June 1, Miss Morrisey was a guest of honor at the Gamut 
Club of Los Angeles at its final dinner of the season. At 
present Miss Morrisey and her accompanist, Morton How- 
ard, are making an extended western tour. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Announces Three New 
Chapters 


Mu Phi Epsilon, national honorary 
nounces the installation of three new chapters: 
Chapter, in the music department of Miama University 
at Miami, Fla., June 4, by the national president, Mrs. Aug- 
ust Brettschneider, Jr.; Phi Beta Chapter, in the School of 
Music in the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, Minn., 
by the national secretary, Bertha M. King, June 4 (and Phi 
Gamma Chapter, in the Peabody Conservatory at Baltimore, 
Md., June 11, by the national president, Mrs. August Brett- 
schneider, Jr. 

The National Council of this sorority 
2 and 3 in the national clubhouse in New 
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Greater New York, to arrange and com- 
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care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 
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Is Romance Passé? 
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histrionic ability won him the coveted place of Gloria Swan- 
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ony Wagner, man in the romantic musical 
play, Mar also a victim to Adirondack ro- 
mance and the charm of a beautiful southern girl. Harold 
VanDuzee, tenor st at Roxy’s Theater, lost his heart and 
bachelorhood under similar conditions. Harold Kellogg, 
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Of course there are many others but lack of space forbids 
listing them all. The remarkable part of it is that every 
single solitary one of them has turned out happily. What 
is it about the place that evokes such negative arguments to 
monogamists’ pet theories? The notion is this: Propinquity 
in the first place, that is essential, naturally; then moonlit 
nights on lakes and mountains would hardly be considered 
barriers, but after all, one wonders if in the last analysis, 
it isn’t the communion of hearts and minds thru the 
study and influence of beautful music that brings these 
young people together in such lasting bonds of love and 
harmony. Anyway, the Seagle Colony is certainly no place 
for Mr. Mencken. ~- R 


ck se 


Connecticut Keeps Archibald Sessions Busy 


Two choral organizations in South Manchester, Conn., 
where Archibald Sessions has made his home the past three 
seasons, are keeping this well-known organist and director 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
extremely busy. One is the Manchester Men’s Choral Club, 
and the other the choir of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The former organization gives two concerts a season and is 
a club of only forty voices, but has worked so well that the 
excellent programs chosen have been given with the highest 
artistic finish, Among the artists assisting one finds the 
names of Grace Kerns, Gladys Hahn, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Fred Patton, Richard Crooks, Judson House, Hazel Theo- 
dorowicz (cellist), Mildred Hall (harpist), and the Boston 
Symphony Ensemble, Julius Theodorowicz, leader. The 
church choir is made up of thirty mixed voices and has 
presented during the season, in addition to its regular ser- 
vices, Gaul’s Holy City (with Eleanor Willard, soprano; 
William Stamm, tenor; Bertaline Lashinski, alto; Robert 
Gordon, baritone, and Fred Bendall, bass), Tertius Noble’s 
Gloria Domini (with Robert Gordon, baritone), Chadwick’s 
Noel (with Eleanor Willard, soprano; Bertaline Lashinski, 
alto; Fred Reichard, tenor, and Robert Gordon, baritone), 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words (with Eleanor Willard, soprano; 
Watson Woodford, tenor, and Robert Gordon, baritone). 
The program in March included nine anthems of the modern 
Russian School, sung a cappella, and the last musicale of 
the season, given in May, offered Gounod’s Redemption, 
with Grace Kerns, soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Alex- 
ander Kisselburgh, baritone. In addition, Mr. Sessions has 
a large class of pupils in Manchester, and teaches two days 
a week in his Carnegie Hall studio 


Anna Groft-Bryant to Remain in Chicago 
Anna Groff-Bryant, 


vocal specialist and educator, will 
be in Chicago all f 


summer. She is offering a special course 
of vocal activities for students, singers and teachers from 
June to August 27, featuring private lessons, repertory 
classes and teachers’ classes. As heretofore, her studios 
Arts Building, Chicago. 
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Notes from Samuel Ljungkvist’s Studios 

Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, has had an extremely active 
season in teaching and in concert work. ‘At his studios at 
Upsala College, East Orange, Olga Johnson gave a success- 
ful graduation recital, having completed a three years’ course 
in voice for which she received a diploma. She was given 
splendid assistance by Norma Krueger, pianist. Three 
other students from the same studio—Hildur Eckstrom, Eve- 
lin Hagglund and Fred Larson—have had frequent public 
appearances that merit credit. Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, 
who during his recent visit to this country heard Miss Eck- 
strom sing, prophesied for her a brilliant future. 
In his New York studios Mr, Ljungkvist is preparing two 
of his artist-pupils for their New York recitals. Greta 
Birk has already achieved honors in concert and operatic 
work, and Wilhelmine Fiebke in concert and oratorio, 
winning the distinction of possessing a “perfect 
voice.” 
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Mr. Ljungkvist appeared fre- 
Lund in her opera recitals at the 
Columbia University and the Brooklyn 
Music, and also a number of out-of-town 


Mme. Zeta Wood’s Pupils Heard 
Mme. Zeta V. Wood presented the following pupils in re- 
cital in Steinway Hall on June 15: Athene Taylor, Bernice 
Miller, Dorothy Lungen, Gertrude Carpenter, Florence Hoff- 
min, Mary Meyer, Harriet Kasper, Colette Vining, Mrs. 
‘felen Sudhoff, Glenford Gregory and William Mitchell. 
The solos were rendered in an acceptable manner and those 
who had appeared in previous recitals showed a marked im- 
provement in their work. One interesting feature of the 
program was the ensemble known as the Manhattan Oc- 
tette. The Manhattan Ladies’ Chorus, under the direction 
of Mme. Wood, sang the two numbers that were used at the 
finals of the New York Music Contests where this chorus 
won for the second time the silver loving cup as highest 
honor in the choral division of the contests. The program 
chosen from standard works of the modern and classic com- 
posers was well balanced and cleverly arranged. The audi- 
ence was large and attentive and generous in applause, all 
of which reflected favorably on the work of Mme. Wood and 
her students. 


New Cornish Booklet 


\ new booklet on Dalcroze Eurythmics: has reached the 
reviewer’s desk. This interesting bit of literature has been 
gotten up and published by the Cornish School of Music of 
Seattle, Wash. Some of the subjects discussed are: What 
Eurythmics; The Dancer, Actor, Producer and Singer ; 
The Musician, and two completing chapters devoted to notes 
on the school and tuition. There are also some illustrations 
with each division which give a realistic impression of the 
subject under observation. A recent graduate from this 
department of the Cornish School is Louise Soelberg, who 
after completing her work last June at the Cornish School 
entered the Dalcroze Institute immediately. Being a mem- 
ber of Mr. Dalcroze’s exhibition class over in Geneva, she 
was the only American girl who participated in the Euryth- 
mics Demonstration given at the International Exposition in 
Geneva. It seems almost superfluous to remark that this 
speaks highly for the training she received at the Cornish 
School. 
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Davenport ~TIveacy Piano Co, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


-_ 
STEINWAY] | SiliesonS Sonutin 
PIAN OSs “THE STRADIVARIUS 


OF PIANOS” 











Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD Recognized more and more as 
musically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever known. 





STEINWAY & SONS MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 





BOSTON - NEW YORK 
Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 

















Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


- ABChase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium and the Welte-Mignon (Licensee) 
Reproducing Action may now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 




















A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 























° ‘ PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 

The Steinert Pianoforte | | «:s"""™ 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 


ly to be con 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review o m Worlds Music 





Adolf Hahn, Director 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


UNDER WHOSE CAPABLE MANAGEMENT THE COLLEGE INCREASED SO RAPIDLY THAT A NEW STUDIO BUILD- 

ING WAS ERECTED TO MEET THE DEMAND OF THE STUDENTS. THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC IS ONE OF THE EARLIEST 

ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTED FOR THE BENEFIT OF ITS STUDENTS. IT WAS FOUNDED IN 1878 WITH 
THEODORE THOMAS AS ITS FIRST MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
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